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LIFE AND LETILERS 


We have received a letter from a correspondent in which 
he makes use of the following words: “ A few weeks ago 
I saw announced that there would be a series of articles pub- 
lished in Tue Acaprmy on the methods of business of the 
firm of W. H. Smith and Son. I ordered the paper to be 
sent to me every week from my newsagent for the express 
purpose of reading these articles. Two have appeared, but 
for the last two weeks no mention is made in the paper 
respecting the matter. Why is this? Surely, if these 
articles are true there need be no fear in publishing them.” 
This is a truly delightful example of the light-hearted way 
in which people will talk or write about things concerning 
which they are in absolute ignorance. In the first place 
our correspondent’s statement that for the last two weeks 
no mention has been made in the paper of the Smith matter 
is absolutely untrue. The week before last we announced 
that the continuation of the Smith articles was held over 
till after the holidays, and last week a further announce- 
ment as to the articles appeared at the head of Life and 
Letters. But the real cream of our correspondent’s letter 
lies in his last sentence: “ Surely, if these articles are 
true there need be no fear in publishing them.” If our 
correspondent knew anything whatever about the inner 
working of modern journalism he would be aware that to 
say what is true about an enormously wealthy and power- 
ful firm is just about as difficult as anything can well be. 


We ourselves have no fear in the matter, and to the best | 


of our ability we propose to carry out what we have | down,” thereby admitting that they were in the wrong, and 


undertaken. But perhaps it will be news to our corre- 
spondent that in the case of a paper, which, like Tue 
AcapEmy, does not possess a printing plant of its own, the 
lion in the path when it comes to telling the truth about 
rich and powerful people is the printer. 


Under the present state of affairs with regard to the 
law of libel, when a printer can be made responsible for 
everything which he prints, and when in the matter of 
damages he is equally liable with the Editor and the pro- 
prietor of a paper, it is not surprising that he should be 
very chary about printing anything which may be con- 
sidered “ dangerous.” The whole history of THe AcapEemy 
under its present editorship has been the history of a 
violent struggle to tell the truth in the public interest in 
face of the fears and qualms of the printer. We do not 
Say this by way of disparaging printers in general, and, 








least of all, our present printers, Messrs. Love and Mal- 


comson, from whom we have always received every con- 
sideration. It is perfectly natural and perfectly right that 
printers should wish to safeguard themselves against the 
possibility of indiscreet articles; but, at the same time, 
it is obvious that this state of affairs makes the publica- 
tion of unpleasant truth about important and wealthy 
people a very difficult matter. Even St. George would 
have found it rather difficult to tackle the dragon without 
the assistance of a sword or of some other kind of weapon. 
What the sword was to St. George his printer is to an 
Editor. The Editor may write the finest article in the 
world, exposing abuses and calling for their rectification. 
Every word in the article may be true, and capable of 
being proved up to the hilt, and every word of it may 
be written without malice and in the public interest. 
Yet if the printer chooses to say that he will not print 
the article, the Editor is just as powerless as St. George 
would have been if somebody had taken away his sword 
a few minutes before he proposed to encounter the dragon, 
and our correspondent’s complaints are just about as 
reasonable as would have been those of a spectator of 
the proposed combat, who, from, the safe security of 
the top of a tree had called out*to St. George at the 
moment when his sword was taken away from him, “ You 
promised to destroy this monster. Why don’t you go in 
and do it? I have paid fourpence for a seat in an adjacent 
oak tree to witness the fight, and now it looks as if I am 
going to be done out of my enjoyment. If, as you have 
constantly asserted, this dragon is an evil beast deserving 
to be slain in the interests of public morality, what on 
earth are you afraid of?” The mere fact that during the 
space of nearly three years under its present editorship 
no single person or firm has ventured to bring an action 
for libel against Taz Acapemy would on the face of it, one 
would imagine, be enough to convince even the most timid 
printer that the writers on this paper know their business 


| and are able to tell the truth in plain language without 


ever becoming either libellous or scurrilous. But the 
fact remains that this is not so, and it is a circumstance 
which renders the task of endeavouring in the public 
interest, and in the interest of everything that is decent 
and good, to tell the truth without fear and without 
favour—one of the most heartbreaking and thankless tasks 
that it has ever fallen to the lot of mortal man to under- 
take. Meanwhile our correspondent and his like may 
take it from us that we are doing our best, and that we 
shall continue to do so. 


The Government are beginning to find out that even an 
enormous mechanical majority is powerless to prevail 
against reasoned arguments and the innate sense of justice 
which is implanted in the human breast. Their proposal 
to make the unfortunate landowners liable for the ex- 
penses of the valuation which, for the purpose of mulcting 


| them, was to be imposed on them was so flagrantly iniqui- 


tous, and so utterly opposed to all the principles of com- 
mon honesty and common sense, that, after days of discus- 
sion, they have been obliged to make a complete “climb 


had been endeavouring to pass into law a clause which, on 
their own admission, was unjust and vindictive. It is now 
proposed that the expenses of the valuation are to be borne 
by the Government; and, as it has been pointed out that 
these expenses will amount to at least double the sum 
which the new taxes can be expected to bring in, it is not 
surprising that the Unionist party are more disposed to 
regard the tardy surrender as an indication of the complete 
rottenness and unsoundness of the Finance Bill rather than 
to accept it as a concession to honesty and fair play. We 
ourselves have, as our readers know, for many months past 
declared our absolute conviction that the Finance Bill has 
not the remotest chance of becoming law. Every day that 
goes by, and every debate that takes place in the House 
of Commons, strengthens this conviction. If the House of 
Lords does not reject the Finance Bill, lock, stock, and 
barrel, it will only be because it will have been killed by 
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sheer weight of criticism in the House of Commons. A pro- 
posal to collect a shilling by spending two shillings is one 
the principle of which could only survive in a country of 
raving lunatics. 


We had occasion a week or two ago to draw attention 
to the publication by a little journal called the Bodleian, 
which is published by Mr. John Lane, of an almost 
incredibly foolish “interview” with a minor novelist, 
named Mr. De Selincourt, which interview was largely con- 
cerned with the antics of a kitten, its pounces on a Teddy- 
bear, and the loud laughter ofMr. De Selincourt, who it 
appears has long legs. We further reproved our budding 
contemporary for solemnly setting forth a very poor piece 
of doggerel, beginning with the words :— 


“Beloved, hast perceived a throstle tune” 


We pointed out that the Bodley Head had at one time 
been identified with some very excellent poetry, and we 
regretted to notice the deplorable lapse which was entailed 
by its publication undeg the head of poetry of this feeble 
effusion of a gentleman’called Figgis. The Editor of the 
Bodleian, if such a person exists, has endeavoured to 
reply to cur criticisms in an article, which is headed “ The 
Sword of Damocles.” The article is not one which calls 
for any kind of serious notice, and we should not have 
gone out of our way to refer to the Bodleian, which after 
all is a trade organ produced by a publisher for the pur-- 
pose of puffing his own wares, if the same number of the 
Bodleian which contains the article we have referred to 
did not happen to have on its outside page a very beauti 
ful poem by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. We make no 
apologies to our readers for reproducing it in full: — 


A caravan from China comes; 
For miles it sweetens all the air 
With fragrant silks and dreaming gums, 
Attar and myrrh— 
A caravan from China comes. 


O merchant, tell me what you bring, 
With music sweet of camel bells; 

How long have you been travelling 
With those sweet smells? 

O merchant, tell me what you bring. 


A lovely lady is my freight, 

A lock escaped of her long hair. 
That is the perfume delicate 

That fills the air— 
A lovely lady is my freight. 


Her face is from another land, 
I think she is no mortal maid— 


Her beauty, like some ghostly hand, 
Makes me afraid; 


Her face is from another land. 


The little moon my cargo is, 
About her neck the Pleiades 

Clasp hands and sing; lover, ’tis this 
Perfumes the breeze— 

The little moon my cargo is. 








The fact that such a very beautiful poem should appear © 


in the Bodleian shows without doubt that there is some- 
body connected with that paper who has an appreciation 
of real poetry; unless, of course, the poem is printed 
merely on the strength of Mr. Le Gallienne’s name. We 
have had our differences with Mr, Le Gallienne, and we 
have found it necessary to rebuke him very gravely for 
certain courses which he took, or threatened to take, about 
@ year ago in America. We are all the more pleased 
therefore, to be able to congratulate him on such a beauti. 
ful piece of work as “A Caravan from China Comes.” 


It appears that Mr. Hall Caine has published a novel 
called “The White Prophet,” and in consequence large 
lumps of space in the morning and evening papers are 
devoted to its review under the magic words, used as a 
sub-title, “ Published To-day.” We have glanced at the 
reviews of this book in the Standard and in the Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ According to the opinions of .the critics of these 
two papers, “The White Prophet” is quite the worst book 
that even Mr. Hall Caine has ever written. For our part, 
we have not read it, and we do not propose to read it. The 
brief réswmé of ihe plot of the novel which we have read in 
the Standard is quite sufficient to convince us that Mr. 
Hall Caine’s book is not one upon which we should care 16 
waste any time whatever. Quite apart from that, it is pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, and we make it a rule not to 
review works published by that gentleman in the columns 
of Tur Acapemy. Our only reason for referring to the sub- 
ject at all is our amazement that such responsible journals 
as the Standard and the Pall Mall Gazette should, as a 
matter of course, come out with column reviews on the day 
of publication of a new book by Mr. Hall Caine. If the 
Standard and the Pall Mall Gazette believed, or professed 
to believe, that Mr. Hall Caine was an important writer, 
and that “The White Prophet” was a great and an im- 
portant work, we should understand and respect their 
reasons for giving special prominence to reviews of the 
book. But as it appears that neither the Standard nor the 
Pall Mall Gazette Tas any opinion of Mr. Hall Caine as a 
novelist, or of his latest novel, “The White Prophet,” we 
are constrained to ask what in the name of goodness is the 
reason that induces them to devote whole columns to their 
consideration. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, “Tho 
White Prophet” is very nearly the worst piece of work the 
novelist has done. The fall Mall Gazette's article is 
headed, “ Keir-Hardieism in Fiction,” and in it the Pall 
Mall's reviewer pours contempt on what is quite obviously 
a very foolish and brainless piece of work. But why on 
earth, if the latest novel of Mr. Hall Caine is a brainless 
and foolish piece of work, should the Pall Mall Gazette be 
so desperately anxious to review it at such great length on 
the very day of its publication? We looked carefully 
through the Pail Mall Gazette to find the advertisement 
from Mr. Heinemann which would account for the review 
of Mr. Caine’s book. It was not there; but it will be. In 
other words we state quite plainly that there can be no pos- 
sible explanation of the ludicrous prominence given to the 
notices of tenth-rate works of fiction by such would-be 
“powerful organs” as the Standard and the Pall Mall 
Gazette except a hankering on the part of Messrs. Pearson 
and Astor for the money of the advertiser. From a literary 
point of view this is a horrible state of affairs, and from a 
commercial point of view it is at any rate very unfortunate, 
to say the least of it. It is a state of affairs against which 
Tue Acapremy has always steadfastly set its face. THE 
AcapEmy refuses to review at great length books which it 
does not consider to possess any literary importance. The 
result is that Tue AcapEmy does not obtain advertisements 
from the publishers of such books, and that Mr. Elliott, 
K.C., considers that it “has fallen upon evil days!” For- 
tunately for our readers, our views as to what constitutes 
“evil days” do not coincide with those of Mr. George 
Elliott, K.C. We hope the time is far distant when Tue 
AcADEmy will be found accepting money in return for saying 
what it knows to be untrue. Should this state of affairs 
ever come to pass the “evil days” will, in our opinion, 
have come upon us indeed—but then, of course, we are not 
lawyers, and the ethics of the law are not, thank God, the 
ethics of journalism as it is understood by Tue AcApEmy. 


The evidence given before the Joint Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament appointed to enquire into the 
censorship of plays continues to be notable in its way. 
For our own part we do not put any high value upon it, 
and anybody who is acquainted with the published works 
of some of the witnesses must have smiled at the serious 
manner in which those witnesses appear to have been taken 
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by the grave and reverend members of the Joint Commit- 
tee. In point of fact the Committee has not yet had before 
it a single person who could fairly be described as either 
eminent or disinterested. There is Mr. Whelan, for 
example, late of Bookshops Limited, and described as the 
founder and chairman of the Incorporated Stage Society. 
Mr. Whelan’s contributions to literature are not familiar 
to us, and the Incorporated Stage Society is obviously a 
society which inter alia exists for the purpose of defeating 
the Censor. Then there is Mr. Cecil Raleigh, partner, we 
believe, in certain fictional ventures with Mr. Joe Lyons, 
the tea-shop man. The opinions of such people on literary 
subjects may be important to gentlemen like Lord Ply- 
mouth, formerly Lord Windsor, but they are of little value 
to anybody else. By means of assiduous letter-writing, how- 
ever, the enemies of the censorship have managed to 
bring before the Committee letters from at least two 
authors who may fairly lay claim to eminence in their 
profession. One of these is Mr. Thomas Hardy, and with- 
out knowing it Mr. Thomas Hardy has set up about the 
finest defence of the censorship that it would be possible 
to set up. We print it in full below: — 


Something or other—which probably is conscious- 
ness of the Censor—appears to deter men of letters, 
who have other channels for communicating to the 
public, from writing for the stage. As an ounce of 
experience is worth a ton of theory, I may add that 
the ballad which I published in the English Review 


for last December, entitled “A Sunday Morning | 


Tragedy,” I wished to produce as a tragic play before 
I printed the ballad form of it, and I went so far as 
to shape the scenes, action, etc.; but it then occurred 
to me that the subject—one in which the fear of trans- 
gressing convention overrules natural feeling to the 
extent of bringing dire disaster—the eminently proper 
and moral subject, would prevent my getting it on 
the boards, so I abandoned it. 


We dealt with Mr, Hardy’s poem in the English Review 
at the time of its appearance. The subject of it is a 
subject entirely unsuitable for poetical purposes, and to 
treat such a subject on the stage would be as unedifying 
as it would be preposterous. Mr. Hardy, the eminent poet 
and novelist, admits that his hand was stayed through 
fear of the humble ineminent Censor, who has consequently 
and obviously one good mark to his credit. We deny 
utterly that a good play and a play which the public 
ought to have seen has ever been “turned down” by the 
Censor. If such a play exists, why do not the Authors’ 
Society or the Incorporated Stage Society, or Mr. Whelan, 
or Mr. Raleigh borrow the manuscript and read it to the 
Committee? If they could show that a great work or 
even a passable work had been withheld in order to please 
the mere whim of the Censor their case would be proved. 
But they know perfectly well that there is no instance 
of a work of genius suffering at the hands of the Censor. 
The speciousness of them is indicated by the fact that they 
have set up an altogether ridiculous plea. In effect they 
say that good plays cannot be written because the Censor 
paralyses the intellectual powers of “ England’s greatest 
playwrights.” We can only conclude, therefore, that the 
“intellectual powers of England’s greatest playwright ” 
do not amount to much. The real fact is that 
“England’s greatest playwrights” do not care two- 
pence about the Censor. It is the little masters 
with the Socialistic, Suffragistic, anti-marriage minds 
who for very good reasons hate the censorship. 
A man who has a big play in him will write it with- 
out reference to the Censor, and the Censor will not 
hurt him. The man with the little unpleasant play must 
take his medicine and purge his speeches. We do not 


Suppose for a moment that the Joint Committtee will 
recommend the abolition of the censorship. If they do 
another Joint Committee in the shape of the police will 


very speedily be compelled to establish a Censor of their 
own. 
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LOVE AND FAME 


Love clutch’d me by the hand, 
Strove with me who would command, 


Crying, “I may bless or brand.” 


Fame lured me on with gifts 
Unto many woeful shifts, 


Fame who crushes or uplifts. 


While I chaffer with them, Death 

Comes and steals away my breath; 

“Love and Fame are mine,” he saith. 
8. 8. 


THE POETRY OF EMILE 
VERHAEREN 


Eire VERHAEREN, one of the most remarkable of the group 
of writers “representing Young Belgium,” is very little 
known in England, though he has been recognised in 
France as holding a high place among modern lyric poets. 
He is “the only contemporary writer of French verse who 
has really vivid energy,” and he has the additional interest 
of a writer who has most marvellously changed the sub- 
stance of this work, his artistic aims and methods, during 
his career—the transition from his early hard materialism 
to a curious mysticism being as pronounced as if an artist 
were to paint first in the manner of Jan Steen and then in 
that of Verhaeren’s friend, Ferdinand Knopff. 

In all art the really interesting thing is the “ état d’dme,” 
the outlovk upon life of the artist behind it. . Verhaeren’s 
“état d’ame,” has been very much conditioned by his 
Flemish environment. Born at St. Amand, ‘not far from 
Antwerp, in 1855, his boyhood was spent amid the wide- 
spreading dyke-bound Flemish country, “the green im- 
mensity of plains and plains” stretching beyond the purple 
of the distant horizon, a country of mist and flood and 
marsh, through which wanders the Scheldt, which appears 
so often in his poems, crimson under the sunset, white and 
limpid in spring as it streams between beds of green flags 
and drooping willows, and hidden in November under its 
melancholy mists. After some time spent at a college in 
Ghent, he became a student at the University of Louvain, 
where he founded and edited a journal, La Semaine, and 
became a close friend of Maurice Maeterlinck. In 1881 
he was called to the Bar, but soon devoted hiniself to litera- 
ture and the criticism of art, contributing to L’Art Moderne 
and other contemporary pericdicals. He has written two 
small volumes upon the painting of Fernand Knopff and 
J. Heymans, but it is as a writer of verse, not of prose, 
that Verhaeren made his name. In 1883 he published his 
first book of poems, and ever since has issued year by year 
a rapid succession of slim quarto volumes of varying 
quality, now for the most part out of print. Their very 
names are full of strange suggestions—“ Les Flamandes,” 
“Les Moines,” “Les Soirs,” “Les Débacles,” “Les Flam- 
beaux Noirs,” “Les Apparus dans mes Chemins,” “Les 
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Campagnes Hallucinées,” “Les Villages Illusoires,” “Les 
Villes Tentaculaires,” “Les Heures Claires.” Throughout 
this entire series the artistic and intellectual development 
of Verhaeren can be clearly traced. He began his literary 
career as an uncompromising materialist. “Les Flaman- 
des” are heavily-coloured genre pictures, village scenes that 
we are familiar with on the canvases of Jan Steen, sketches 
that read like prose—and the prose of “ Germinal”; cata- 
logues of the contents of a Flemish kitchen or barn, the 
baking of bread, the slaughte: of a cow—indeed, every de- 
tail of farm-life is relentlessly photographed. The result 
is not an artistic success. Instead of the waywardness of 
art, we have an impression of deliberate task-work and 
serious journalism. “ Les Moines,” though a widely dif- 
ferent subject, shows the same heavy “catalogue” treat- 
ment. But in “ Les Débacles” and “ Les Flambeaux Noirs” 
the “ art of writing in coloured and audible metaphor, and 
on increasingly abstract «nd psychological subjects, the 
sensations stimulised, has become more master of itself, and 
at the same time more immediately the servant of a more 
feverishly nervous organisaticn””; and Verhaeren becomes 
the “ poete du paroxysme,” the poet of complaining nerves, 
of hallucinations, of madness, and of ennui, In “Les 
Flambeaux Noirs ” self-analysis results in self-torture, and 
conveys the sense of all that is most solitary and poignant 
in the “transformation of an intensely active and keen- 


sighted reason into a thing of conflicting visionary 
moods.” 


“Les Apparus dans mes Chemins” stands apart, and 
contains one poem of singular beauty; but in “Les Cam- 
pagnes Hallucinées,” and “Les Villages Illusoires,” and 
“Les Villes Tentaculaires,” published later, the hallu- 
cinations become external, the country, the village, and 
the town become phantoms. As far as any definite menage 
can be read in them, it is that the growth of modern indus- 
trialism is a nightmare to the poet, and that he foresees 
that the city will suck in and devour with its tentacles the 
plains, the open country, that he loves : — 


“ La plaine est morne et lasse et ne se défend pas 
La plaine est morne et lasse et la ville la mange.” 


In these works Verhaeren is uninterruptedly gloomy and 
depressing as a “humid autumnal midnight.” Turning 
over the leaves of “ Les Villages Illusoires,” the words that 
strike the eye, page after page, are rain, snow, mist, the 
grave-digger, the aged bell-ringer, the passing-bell, the 
horrors of silence, the burning of windmills, the exhuma- 
tion of a dead body, the homeless November wind, end its 
devastations! The season is invariably late autumn or 
winter, rather than the promise of spring; the time even- 
ing, with its gathering mists rather than morning with its 
triumphs. There is hardly a poem without some mon- 
strous image of disease and decay, some absurd and macabre 
invention. The moon seems to him a dead woman 
smothered in the sky; the sodden leaves of autumn are to 
him like severed hands—“ this goodly frame, the earth, a 
sterile promontcry, this most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fret‘ed with golden fire, no other thing than 9 foul and 


pestilent congregation of vapours,” as it seemed to Hamlet 
in one of his moods. 


Has he practised an intent waiting on sensation? There 
appears nothing in him of an exclusive predominance in his 
interests of beautiful things, a kind of the tyranny of the 
senses over him ; rather, his whole attention is given to the 
realisation of ragged and rough garments, of the cloud 














that interrupts the sunlight, the distress of the rain 
that ., eT 


“ Keeps unravelling 
Down from the frayed and flaccid rays that cling 
About the sullen sky, 
The low black sky ; 
So slowly, patiently 
Unravelling in threads upon the roads, 
Upon the roads and lanes, with even fall continual. 


“Les Apparus dans mes Chemins ” stands, as I have said, 
apart. It has been claimed that it inaugurates a period of 
tender, hopeful mysticism, and the wonderful sympathy 
with Nature, even in her saddest aspects—taat subtle power 
of endowing those aspects with a profound and ennobling 
symbolism, which characterises the most beautiful of the 
poems in “Les Villages Illusoires.” In these later ara- 
besques of the soul, an unprejudiced reader will see little of 
the profound and ennobling symbolism—but merely some- 
thing unsubstantial, evasive, and of difficult interpretation. 
But in “Les Apparus dans mes Chemins” we are reminded 
that Belgium is “the country of both Ruysbroeck and of 
Rubens, of the most spiritually abstract of mystics, and of 
the most carnal of the painters of life. In this book Ver- 
haeren is still pre-occupied with corruption and the pays 
mou des morts, but the beautiful poem “ Saint Georges ” ex- 
presses the beginning of a delicate light, a feeling of hope 
and expiation. 


“ Ring, all my voices of hope, ring on! 
Ring forth in me, 
Beneath fresh boughs of greenery, 
Down radiant pathways, full of sun; 
Ye glints of silvery mica, be 
Bright joy amid my stones—and ye 
White pebbles that the waters strew, 
Open your eyes in my brooklets, through 
The watery lids that love you; 
Landscape of gushing springs and sun, 
With gold that quivers on misty blue, 
Landscape that dwells in me, hold thou 
The mirror now 
To the fiery flights, that flaming roll, 
Of the great St. George toward my soul.” 


“A coward was I; the world I fled 
To hide my head 
Within a huge and futile me; 
I builded, beneath domes of Night, 
The blocks of marble, gold be-starred, 
Of a hostile science, endlessly 
Towards a height 
By oracles of blackness barred. 
For Death alone is queen of night, 
And human effort is brightest born 
Only at dawn. 
With opening flowers would prayer fain bloom 
And their sweet lips hold the same perfume. 
The sunbeams shimmering white that fall 
On pearly water, are for all 
Like a caress 
Upon our life; the dawn unfolds 
A counsel fair of truthfulness ; 
And who so hearkens thereto is saved f 
From his slough, where never sin was lured.” 


Very delightful, too, is “The Gardens.” 








THE 


“Streams, that wash white from sin, flow deep, 
And round about the fresh lawns twine ; 
While there, beneath the green banks steep, 

Beside his cross, the Lamb Divine 
Lies tranquilly in peaceful sleep. 
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The daisied grass is glad and gay 
With crystal butterflies the hedge, 

Where globes of fruit shine blue; here stray 
Peacocks beside the box-trees’ edge ; 

A shining lion bars the way. 


Flowers, upright as ecstasies, 

And ardours of white spirits pure, 
With branches springing fountain-wise, 
Burst upward, and, by impulse sure 

To their own soaring splendour rise. 


Even the shade is but a flight 
Toward flickering radiances that slip 
From space to space; and now the light 
Sleeps, with calmed rays, upon the lip 
Of lilac-blossoms golden-white.” 


In illustrating the poetry of Verhaeren by these transla- 
tions,* a great deal of his significance as a writer of verse 
is lost, as it is impossible, I think, to successfully trans- 
late sois libre from one language into another. His bold 
handling of this form, his fondness for polysyllabic rhymes, 
his repetition and manipulation of alliterative phrases, his 


reckless coining of words, whenever he finds his French | most soft and pleasing of our lyric measures; as 


vocabulary incomplete or too rigid, have called down upon | 


him the criticism of those writers who prefer the older rules 
and describe him as decadent, in the sense that he shows 
“that learned corruption of language by which style ceases 
to be organic, and becomes, in the pursuit of some new 
expressiveness, or beauty, deliberately abnormal.” But, 
decadent or no, he is worth reading and considering. 


M. J. 








VERSE-LENGTHS 


On reading Mr. Omond’s letter in your issue of March 20, 
I am pleased to find that there is but one main point on 
which we differ. I hold that a unit is a verse of eight 
stresses or their equivalents: Mr. Omond suggests that a 
unit of four stresses is as reasonable, and that, moreover, 
it is a unit which will give regular division to stanzas which 
would otherwise be irregular. I admit this. Poems like 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth” and “To a Young Lady,” Cowper’s 
“Ode to Peace,” Moore’s “ Ode to Nea,” Hood’s “ Ode to 
Mr. Graham,” Mrs. Browning’s “A Reed,” etc., all of which 
are on the scheme: 


Dear child of nature, let them rail! 
There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold, 

Where thou, a wife and friend, shalt see 
Thy own delightful days, and be 

A light to young and old. 


are of irregular stanzas, assuming the unit to be a verse of 
eight stresses. So, too, are the sacred Latin poems of 
Adam, of St. Victa, and others, which are supposed, at least 
indirectly, to have influenced our ballad forms. A greater 
influence was, however, exerted by the French metrical 
romances; and whilst even to this day there are few poems 
sourced in the sacred Latin poems, from the French 
romance has flowed a vigorous and continuous lyric stream : 
this so far as form is concerned. The romance verse con- 
tained eight stresses, and it is assumed that the whole verse 
was sung or recited in a breath, since it constantly showed 








* From the ‘ Puems of Emile Verhaeren,” translated by Alma Strettel, 1807. 
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a tendency to shorten by dropping a foot, so becoming a 
verse of seven stresses. ‘The curtailing agent was the gasp 
for breath at the end of the long verse. The reason for 
eight stresses or sixteen syllables being the measure of a 
verse was doubtless that this represented the average length 
of a spoken sentence. Take any ballad, and this is at once 
apparent. The following verses are from “ Chevy Chase,” 
as given in Percy’s Reliques: 

Bomen bickarte uppone the bent with ther browd ar as cleare. 
The dougheti Dogglas on a stede he rode att his men beforne ; 

It was a hevy syght to se bryght swordes on basnites lyght. 

He set uppone the lord Persé a dynte, that was full soare ; 

and soon. Each is a complete sentence; and if it be read 
aloud it will be found there is no thought of taking a breath 
until after the seventh stress. Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose, then, that the breath or sentence caused the length 
of verse, rather than the length of verse the sentence! 
Moreover, additional emphasis was given to the verse end 
by rhyme; and arecited poem would impress the hearers as 
a series of seven stressed verses, clinched in pairs by rhyme ; 
and so closely clinched that it was found possible, in later 
times, to divide the whole into regular stanzas. 

One learns from Dr. Johnson a reason for the splitting of 
the long verses into two lines. In his “Life of Dryden,’ 
speaking of the Alexandrine, he says: “ We had a longer 
measure of fourteen syllables, into which the ‘ Aineid’ was 
translated by Phaer, and other works of the ancients by 
other writers; of which Chapman’s ‘Iliad’ was, I believe, 
tee lemb «<6 s’an As these lines had their break, or 
caesura, always at the eighth syllable, it was thought, in 
time, commodious to divide them: and quatrains of lines, 
alternately consisting of eight and six syllables, make the 


Relentless Time, destroying power, 
Which stone and brass obey, 
Who giv’st to ev’ry flying hour 
To work some new decay.” 
The caesura would be caused by the sentence being divided 
info two clauses, the shorter and more emphatic coming 
second. It is to be noted that alternate rhyming, as in Dr. 
Johnson’s quoted verse, came later than the simpler rhyming 
of the full verses only. The fact that originally the rhyme 
denoted the verse-end was probably the cause that led to 
the rhyming of the line-ends also when the verse was split ; 
when again, by a natural action, a longer pause would be 
made on rhymed than unrhymed line-ends. 

Now, whilst the average length of sentence was main- 
tained with amazing regularity, it is natural that occasions 
should arise when the average would not be reached, or 
when the average would be exceeded. In the former case 
an Alexandrine would probably result, and in the latter a 
full Romance verse of eight stresses. Both cases are of 
such frequent occurrence in the old ballads that no ex- 
amples need be cited. In the Romance verses thus pro- 
duced, the caesura did not always fall in the middle, and 
curious lines resulted when the splitting-up process com- 
menced. In “Robin Hood,” for instance, we find such 
lines as: 


Y had lever nar a hundred pond, seyde the screffe, 
And swar be the trenité, 


which would be better divided: 


Y had lever nar a hundred pond, 
Seyde the screffe, and swar be the trenité. 


Still more awkward is this: 


The screffe commandyd a yeman that stod hem bey 
Affter bowkes to wende ; 


but these would not appear so irregular when recited, or 
when the verse was undivided. 

Such contractions and extensions to Alexandrine or 
Romance verses will be conceded as natural enough; but 
it is, I think, further conceivable, and not extravagantly 
so, that even an Alexandrine may have more than sufficed 
or the Romance verse lesa than sufficed for expression of the 
thought of a sentence. Two forms might result; one like 
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_the stanza employed by Mrs. Hemans in “Owen Glyndwr’s 
War-Song ”’: 


Saw ye the blazing star? 

The heaven’s looked down on freedom’s war, 
And lit her torcli on high! 

Bright on the dragon crest 

It tells that glory’s wing shall rest, 

When warriors meet to die! 


Here the first line of each half-stanza has been dropped ; 
the line, that is, of four stresses. The metre is not, how- 
ever, so smooth as when the three-stressed line is dropped 
and the four-stressed line retained. In the following, from 
Sir Cauline : 


Faire Christabelle, that ladye bright, 
Was had forthe of the towre; 

But ever shee droopeth in her mynde, 

As nipt by an ungentle winde 
Doth some faire lillye flowre. 


either a three-stressed line has been dropped, or a four- 
stressed line has been added. The restoration of the 
dropped line would produce a six-lined stanza, such as 
occurs immediately before the one above quoted from Sir 
Cauline, or the dropping of the added line would result 
in an ordinary ballad stanza. 

Three lines of four stresses may precede one of three, as 
in the stanza of “ Helen of Kirkconnell ” : 


1 wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirkconnell lea! 


Here, however, evenness is restored: the four lines form a 
ballad stanza, or rather half-stanza, yet it differs from the 
common type in its consecutive rhyming, as though two 
three-stressed lines had been dropped, or two four-stressed 
lines added. To what length this may be carried is well 
illustrated in the following stanza from Burns’s “The 
Battle of Sherramuir ” : 


But had ye seen the philibegs 
And skyrin tartan trews, man, 
When in the teeth they dour’d our Whigs 
And covenant trueblues, man! 
In lines extended lang and large, 
When baig’nets o’erpower’d the Farge, 
And thousands hasten’d to the charge, 
Wi’ Highland wrath they frae the sheath 
Drew blades o’ Geath, till out o’ breath 
They fled like frighted dows, man! 


Why is the reader, too, out of breath after reading this 
rollicking stanza? The first four lines are easily and 
naturally taken in two breaths; but the latter part of the 
stanza hurries on the reader, inveigling him, by the rhymes, 
into atttempting to take that in two breaths also. 

On consideration of these examples, I think the answer 
to Mr. Omond’s question as to whether two lines of “ Ye 
Banks and Braes” are taken in one breath must be Yes. 
There is, however, this to be added: it was the difficulty 
experienced by the average minstrel in maintaining the 
effort of taking what I deem to be a full Romance verse in 
one breath, that caused the verse to lose a foot, becoming 
thereby the common ballad verse of seven stresses, the 
breath being taken leisurely in the silence of the dropped 
foot. 

The older ballads rarely contain broken verses; each 
verse is a complete unit, as in Chapman’s “ Homer.” When 
printing was introduced, however, and ballads were taken 
in by the eye instead of by the ear, the controlling force, 
the breath, was lost: the eye does not require the resting- 
place that was required by the voice. It is probably due to 
printing that the romance verse still persists side by side 
with its offspring the ballad verse. Sir Walter Scott gives 
one reason for its persistence, or revival. The popular 
ballad form had come to be the medium for the transmis- 
sion of so much nonsense, and was so familiar, that a poet 
dared scarcely attempt serious or lofty thought in the 
vulgar form. Hence an otherwise apparently anomalous 
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reversion: an older form, the romance, was revised in 
order that the spirit might be exalted. It was probably in 
the printing of ballads that had already suffered mutilation 
in their oral transmission that the broken verses made their 
appearance, for these become more frequent, and become 
“fixed types” as time goes on, pointing to a four-stressed 
unit. For most purposes a four-stressed unit is as service- 
able—is, indeed, more serviceable—than an eight-stressed 
unit, since it helps in classifying exceptional construetions. 
I, nevertheless, think that, looking to the origin of the unit 
of verse, it first appears definitely as one of eight stresses: 
divided into two parts, certainly, but not into two units; 
such was the case, too, with the alliterative staves. 
Were a breath taken after each line of four stresses, why 
has not the first lost a foot as well as the second!—or why 
is the pause after a full Romance verse so very much less 
than that after a Ballad verse when the two forms are 
mingled in the one stanza? 

Another possible cause of the uneven stanzas may be 
found in leonine verses. Again, supposing the rhyme to 
indicate the verse-end, Herrick wrote : 


Biancha, Let 
Me pay the debt 

I owe thee for a kisse 
Thou lend’st to me; . 
And I to thee 

Will render ten for this: 


In another poem he has extended the short couplet into: 


Come, thou, who art the Wine, and wit 
Of all I’ve writ ; 


and in another, contracted it into: 


Dear God, 
If thy smart Rod. 


When fully expanded we have the irregular stanza of 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth,” and this may again be broken by 
leonines into Dryden’s stanza: 


With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god ; 
Affects to nod 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


These variations tend to become fixed, but may enter freely 
in their various forms into any single poem: compare, in 
Mrs. Browning’s “‘The Poet’s Vow,” Part I., Stanza 15; 
Part II., Stanzas 3, 15, and 16; and Part IV., Stanza 1. 
By far the greater bulk of English lyric poetry, however, 
is in stanzas that regularly divide into verses of eight 
stresses or their equivalents; and as, in classifying any 
natural growths the cldest essential feature, which will also 
be the feature of the majority, is adopted, so I have adopted 
the eight-stressed rather than the four-stressed unit. 


J.C. A. 








THE MAXIMUM OF CAPACITY 


THe other week there appeared in one of the sixpenny illus- 
trated weeklies—a highly respectable illustrated weekly— 
a full-page portrait of a gentleman, and beneath the por- 
trait were printed these words :— 


“The maximum of capacity, the maximum of reward.” 


And the picture thus glorified, if you please, was a pic- 
ture of Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, otherwise 
known as Baron Northcliffe. For the Englishman who 
knows a trifle about Fleet Street the bare appearance of this 
work of art in a journal like the Jllustrated London News 
might be big with meaning; and the bigness of the mean- 
ing might be all the more obvious in the face of the beauty 
of that moving legend: “The maximum of capacity, the 
maximum of reward.” The wise, of course, would say that 


herein we have a sure sign of still further tentaculous 
acquisition on the part of the Baron, who, having laid a 
controlling sucker on the great Times newspaper, is con- 
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ceivably desirous of knobbling our traditional illustrated 
weekly. Only a few green winters have passed since the 
time when Sir William Ingram would not have scrupled to 
complain oitterly of the pernicious, snippety, stupid, catch- 
ha’penny journalism of the then Mr, Harmsworth. ‘The 
Harmsworth species of journalism remains to-day exactly 
as undesirable as it was not many years ago, and yet we 
find the apple of Sir William Ingram’s eye in the shape 
of the Illustrated London News printing and promulgating 
Baron Northcliffe’s portrai: with “The maximum of capa- 
city, the maximum of reward,” shining sweetly beneath it. 

Well, we do not suppose for a moment that Sir William 
Ingram is about to sell the Jllustrated London News to the 
Harmsworths ; neither do we suppose that Sir William has 
concluded in his old age—after the battle, as it were—that 
Baron Northcliffe represents the maximum of capacity, 
whether in journalism or any other department of action, 
and still less that Baron Northcliffe has received anything 
like that maximum of reward to which a person of more 
than ordinary capacity is entitled. Neither do we suppose 
that Sir William Ingram’s honest view of the nature and 
effects of the Harmsworth journalism has undergone the 
smallest change or modification, or is likely to undergo the 
smallest change or modification which will be at all flatter- 
ing to the Baron. No, what has really happened to the 
Illustrated London News is that it is anxious to prove to the 
iddy world at large that it is incapable of envy or jealousy, 
and that when the enemy appears to succeed nobody is 
handier with the bouquets and nobody can throw a hat 
higher or shout louder huzzas than the J/lustrated London 
News. We consider that, on the whole, this picture of 
Harmsworth reflects distinction on the J/lustrated London 
News. Our contemporary may now range itself among 
those ideal journals which are “entirely without preju- 
dices,” and, indeed, so entirely without prejudices, that 


they find themselves no longer capable of distinguishing | 


between what is publicly right and what is publicly wrong. 

And now let us inquire a little nearly into “the maxi- 
mum of capacity, the maximum of reward.” Baron North- 
cliffe has been visiting America, and he has been enter- 
tained at dinner by the Pilgrims’ Club of New York. When 
you make a man the guest of your evening it seems human 
that you should make pretty speeches about him, and that 
you should hold him up to your company of diners as one 
of the best fellows in the world. The Pilgrims made Baron 
Northcliffe the guest of their recent big evening; they fed 
him lavishly, and they proceeded to flatter him with fine 
words to the top of his bent. At this Pilgrims’ Club dinner 
Baron Northcliffe found himself suddenly painted up for 
the maximum of capacity, and found his paltry gains de- 
scribed as the maximum of reward. It seems to us highly 
probable that in the midst of his blushful pleasure at hear- 
ing such sycophancies the Baron must really have felt him- 
self cut to the quick. He may well have inquired of him- 
self in the true Daily Mail spirit, “ Which is my capacity, 
and what has been my reward?” We need not answer those 
questions for him. He knows, as well as we know, to what 
unthinkable conditions the Harmsworth virus has brought 
the journalism of his country, and he understands, probably 
better than any other man in the world, the bitter nature 
of the Dead Sea fruit he has managed to shake off the un- 
sightly tree which he has so assiduously cultivated. Bene 
qui sedulo is the motto which has been provided for the 
Northcliffe escutcheon with its wonderful array of golf balls 
and feathers and rolls of paper and busy bees, and we can 
only hope that Baron Northcliffe has discovered that the 
i has its bases in truth. So much for the Baron him- 
self. 

Now as to the sheer, stark, staring madness of the Ameri- 
cans in so far as they are represented by the after-dinner 
Speech-makers of the Pilgrims’ Club of New York. It is a 
certain American Colonel Harvey who is responsible for 
the blessed phrase, “the maximum of capacity, the maxi- 
mum of reward.” And this same Colonel Harvey bestowed, 
in addition, upon the great Baron Harmsworth, the follow- 
ing extraordinary sentences :— 

The lesson, sir, I would draw from your notable success 
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is stern resistance of un-English and un-American tenden- 
cies, whose fulfilment would render impossible like achieve- 
ments by 6thers in the future. Grave responsibility accom- 
panies great power. You are at the beginning, not the 
end, of a career. Few, if any, during the next score of 
years, will have better opportunity to influence their own 
and other countries. May your perception ever be keen 
and true, and your determination of the strength, sagacity, 
and courage which thus far have enabled you to overcome 
all obstacles and become what those of us who know you 
well know you to be—the prince of your profession.” 

After Colonel Harvey, a Mr. Arthur Brisbane arose and 
said of Baron Northcliffe :— 

“ He thinks he is a Conservative, he is really a Radical. 
A Radical goes to the root of things; the root of all human 
activity is thought. Northcliffe has ploughed deep, and 
he has made England think. 

“You can make a man think by making him read, as 
Northcliffe has done, but you don’t necessarily make him 
think your way. 

“ Northcliffe has done a great, magnificent, and permanent 
work. When he sees some of this work of his own doing 
he doesn’t recognise it. He is as much surprised as the 
humble British hen that gets off her nest and finds she has 
l:atched a broad-billed duckling. 

“Northcliffe has hatched ducklings and queer chicks of 111 
kinds. Every suffragette is one of his ducklings. With 
almost fifty-seven varieties of periodicals, he made the 
Englishwomen think. Quite naturally, they thought, among 
other things, that they ought to vote. Now Lord North- 
cliffe says: ‘Dear me, dear me!’ But he is the man 
that did it. 

“And he’s the man that put those English working-men 
in Parliament, for they went there after the English workers 
begaw to think, after Northcliffe had made them think. 

“When Northcliffe, transformed into the Duke of 
Printing-House Square and Wood Pulp, is laid away 


with his strawberry leaves in Westminster Abbey, 
and when his solemn, earnest British soul sails 
away by itself to collect the really big piece of 


news and learn what happens to human beings when 
their troubles are over, he will land in strange: com- 
pany. He won’t find himself with good Lord Rosebery or 
Rothschild or Palmerston. He will iand in the seventh 
heaven—the best—reserved for those that have cultivated 
the human brain and made thousands of thoughts grow 
where there were none before. He will say, ‘I want to be 
an angel with quiet Conservatives.’ But he will find himself 
with hunched-up Voltaire, Rousseau, Jefferson, Danton, 
and many another. And he’ll be proud of them when he 
gets used to them.” 

All of which makes astonishing reading in England, and 
goes to show that Colonel Harvey is a very nice man 
indeed, and that Mr. Brisbane is a good deal of a wag. 
But the English will laugh over it, and, perhaps, “a little 
weep, love.” It is notabl2 that in spite of their gifts of 
adulation, neither Harvey nor Brisbane could summon up a 
sufficient belief in Baron Harmsworth’s dignity to speak of 
him as they would have spoken of any other English peer. 
“Sir” and “he” and “Northcliffe” are all very well in 
their way, but they lack the magic which “my Lord” or 
“his Lordship ” must have for a Baron of Northcliffe’s ante- 
cedents. It is notable, too, that Colonel Harvey and Mr. 
Brisbane dealt entirely in generalities. Neither of them 
could put his hand on his heart and say that the Daily 
Mail, or the Daily Mirror, or The World and His Wife, or 
Forget-Me-Not, or Puck, or the Butterfly, were journals of 
which England might conceivably be proud. Neither of 
them had the shrewdness to point out that until quite 
recently, at any rate, the Baron was running in one of his 
ghastly pennyworths for office boys a competition in the 
nature of a heads I win, tails you lose gamble for pence and 
footballs. The youth of this great country are, as is well 
known, passionately addicted to football. Every English 
boy worth his salt likes to possess a football of his own; 
and, taking advantage of this fact, one of the journals 
associated with the name of the prince of journalists offered 
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a “priz2” football to the simple and guileless child who 
would send to the editor the greater number of coupons. 
“The more coupcns you send, the more likely you are to 
get a football.” And you could only get a coupon, of 
course, by purchasing a copy of the journal of the prince of 
journalists. At the time this competition was in full 
blast, Harmsworth was just beginning to feel his feet as a 
peer of the realm. He has felt them since to the tune of 
“free” tours on the Continent for a handful of young 
women who would get him subscriptions for the Daily 
Mail, and he is feeling them every day with similarly won- 
derful and benevolent efforts for the benefit of the English 
people. “The maximum of capacity, the maximum of 
reward!” Whatever may be Baron Northcliffe’s capacity 
in other directions, capacuy as a journalist cannot be 
ascribed to him. There is no publication conceived under 
his direction which has made itself on pure journalism. 
Even the Daily Mail has had to be bolstered up by at 
least one competition, which was more in the nature of a 
lottery than of anything which could reasonably be called 
journalism. The Harmsworths have never yet succeeded in 
producing a newspaper or other periodical which would 
sell by its simple journalistic merit. What is more, 
we defy them to produce such a paper, inasmuch 
as they do not possess the requisite journalistic capa- 
bilities, and despite their wealth they are unable to hire 
such capabilities. At the Pilgrims’ Club dinner, Baron 
Northcliffe spoke soft words as to the nobility of his inten- 
tions with regard to the Z7'imes. He announced that he 
was determined to do great things with it. We may tell him, 
for his guidance, that the very best thing he can do for the 
Times is to let it severely alone, Otherwise we shall see, in 
a very few years, the utter decay of an institution which 
has already debased itself quite sufficiently. Harmsworth 
money may be of possible assistance to the Z'imes news- 
paper. The Harmsworth capacity may be an admirable 
thing, but we do not admire it. Whatever may be the view 
of the witless Americans, Baron Northcliffe is not con- 
sidered the Prince of Journalists by English people, and 
if, as Mr. Brisbane assures us, Baron 


to developments which will not be entirely approved by the 
best English taste. Our own opinion is that the career 
of the Harmsworths has toucked high-water mark. Their 
imitators are beginning already to cut into them a little too 
severcly, and as these imitators consistently succeed in ren- 
dering it painfully obvious what the Harmsworth spirit 
really means, the public grow a trifle nauseated. We 
believe that the class of parsons from whom the Harms- 
worths draw their revenue is already ripe for a more edify- 
ing journalism than the Harmsworths can ever hope to 


Northeliffe's | 
career is only just starting, we may safely look forward | 








compass, and that the Baron could be bowled out of his | 


position in the journalistic market quite readily by any 
journalist of pluck and brains, and possessed, say, of fifty 
thousand pounds. Some day, and the sooner the better, 
the Baron will find himseli at grips with a person of real 
competence who is possessed of an eye for real rewards; 
and, whether he likes it or not, it will be the Baron who 
will go under. 


REVIEWS 


The Papacy: the Idea and its Exponents. 
Krier. 





By Gustav 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 1909; 5s. net.) 


Tus book is a translation of Professor Kriiger’s clever 
monograph on the development of the Papacy. A work 
of less than 300 short pages could hardly be described 
as a history of an institution not far from 2,000 years old. 

At the same time, the author, whose learning is more 
profound than impartial, traces the growth of what he 
calls the Papal idea through the centuries, with a certain 
shrewd observation and insight. Yet all along one feels 
that there is an anti-Catholic bias, which rather tends to 
discount the value of an otherwise sound critical faculty. 
The abstract idea of the Papacy is merged in Professor 








— 


Kriiger’s own idea, seen through modernist spectacles, 
and therefore “lost in the twilight of fable” in the first 
century or two. This being the Professor’s view, we 
are surprised that he should be at such pains to persuade 
his readers that St. Peter was never Bishop of Rome. 
However much later ages may have made of this highly 
probable tradition (accepted apparently even by Gibbon), 
the development of the Papacy does not depend on this 
fact—qud fact. Professor Kriiger is not sure whether to 
call Sotor (A.D. 170) or Victor, or Calixtus (217) the first 
Pope. 

But his mistake seems to us to lie in treating the “Idea 
of the Papacy” as a cause rather than an effect. This 
is a lapse only possible to the historian when he forsakes 
philosophy for controversy. It is truly remarkable that, 
even in this age of precise and accurate historical scholar- 
ship, men are found capable of the widest and most im- 
partial liberal judgments, except in the direction of the 
Catholic religion, when their outlook appears immediately 
to become narrowed. So concerned is this writer with the 
often unscrupulous means adopted by later Popes in their 
defence of the Papacy that he deliberately avoids the real 
cause, which, by sheer force of circumstance, gradually 
built up the position of the Bishops of Rome—that is, 
Rome itself, as the capital of the Empire. Gibbon says :— 


“From every cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastica} 
nature, it was easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the 
respect, and would soon claim the obedience, of the pro- 
vinces. The society of the faithful bore a just ate ge 
to the capital of the empire, and the Roman Church was 
the greatest, the most numerous, and, in regard to the west, 
the most ancient of all the Christian establishments, many 
of which had received their religion from the pious labours 
of her missionaries.”’ 

Hence our contention is that the “Idea of the 
Papacy ” is simply the expression of a position into which 
the Bishops of Rome were gradually forced by a very 
natural development. It may be true enough, though not 
the point at issue, that once that position became clearly 
defined all succeeding Popes made the most of it by every 
possible means, legitimate or illegitimate. Whether we 
regard the growth of the Papacy as the result of a 
Divine inspiration or (with Professor Kriiger) of “ skilful 
human calculation,” matters little to the impartial his- 
torian. The fact remains that it has been, and always 
will be, a most powerful agency in maintaining the unity 
of the Roman Catholic Church. When Dollinger wrote, 
some fifty years ago, on the Temporal Power, he pointea 
out “how firmly the attachment of the people to the See 
of St. Peter is rooted.” But Professor Kriiger is so 
dominated by his idea of the arrogant personality of the 
Popes that he altogether misses this devotion of Roman 
Catholics throughout the world as a permanent factor in 
determining the position of the Papacy. ; 

He is at a loss to account for the great increase in 
power and consideration gained by the Papacy since 1870, 
except as a reactionary movement. 

He passes by the loss of the temporal power, forgetful 
of the fact that the Church existed for seven centuries 
without the territorial possessions of the Popes. In short, 
although he alludes over and over again to the Apostolic 
commission of our Lord, his view of that commission, 
as a mere fable worked up for unscrupulous ends, prevents 
him from having the least grasp of the spiritual concep- 
tion of the Church and Papacy. 

Hence he constantly refers to the human and worldly 
side of the Papacy, unmindful of the fact that even an 
aggregation of the sins aud errors of the Popes (who are 
human like their critics) cannot affect the present position 
of the Church. As Lord Acton once observed :— 


“The Catholic may be sure that as the Church has lived 
in spite of the fact, she will also survive its publication.” 
Professor’s Kriiger’s attitude weakens his estimate of the 
future of the Papacy. 
Although he quotes Macaulay’s well-known prophecy of 
the probable abiding permanence of the Catholic Church, 
he concludes his somewhat biassed sketch with an amazing 
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misapplication of our Lord’s parable of the rich man and 
his barns, and its warning, “ Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee; then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?” adding, by way of com- 
ment, and these are his last words :— 


“This is a prophecy which is eternally and universally 
true. It will be fulfilled in the Papacy.”’ 


This sort of deduction is unworthy of the serious his- 
torian, but it clearly shows the trend of the writer’s critical 
faculty. The wish is evidently father to the thought. 


The Third Circle. By Frank Norris. (John Lane, 6s.). 


Those who have read that inimitable little romance 
“Blix,” and the other more famous books of Frank Norris, 
will be prepared to find good and notable work in this 
posthumous collection of short sketches. The early news- 
paper efforts of an author naturally do not contain the 
best portion of his talent, but there is sufficient originality 
and cleverness in many of these pieces to foreshadow the 
success which was to attend the publication of “ The Pit” 
and “The Octopus”—novels which flung, as upon a 
screen in flaming letters, some of the sins and sorrows of 
American money-hunting. No wonder that among those 
capable of judging fine literature the premature death of 
this brilliant young writer from across the water brought 
a feeling of deep sadness and regret. 

Mr. Will Irwin, who was with Norris in his early days 
on the staff of the San Francisco Wave, contributes an 
introduction that is full of interest. The editor of the 
Wave was one in a thousand. “ He loved ‘ good stuff’; 
he could not bear to delete a distinctive piece of work 
just because the populace would not understand.” He 
was more an artist than a man of business. Therefore 
the literary work of his young subordinate appealed to 
him strongly, and obtained a hearing which more 
“business-like” editors might have denied to it. The 
tales themselves, rescued from the files of the Wave, vary 
greatly, as might be expected. Two or three stand out 
from the rest as worthy of special notice: “The Third 
Circle,” the title-story, has a masterly description of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown as it used to be; and “Toppan” 
is a wonderful little pyschological study of the way of a 
clever man with a mediocre maid. Not one is without 
interest, although the virtue of brevity is often exempli- 
fied remorselessly. Most of them betray the young man’s 
leaning toward the tragic side of life, but their main 
fascination will only be felt by those who are familiar with 
the author’s more mature work; to such persons as may 
here find their first introduction to Norris’s writings the 
stories will make little more than the ordinary appeal. 


THE DELLA CRUSCANS 


“In 1785,” wrote Gifford in the preface to the Baviad, 
“a few English of both sexes whom chance had jumbled 
together at Florence, took a fancy to while away their 
time in scribbling high-flown panegyrics on themselves, 
and complimentary canzonnettes on two or three Italians, 
who understood too little of the language in which they 
were written to be disgusted with them. In this there 
was not much harm, nor, indeed, much good; but as 
folly is progressive, they soon wrought themselves into 
an opinion that they really deserved the fine things that 
were mutually said and sung of each other.” 

The chief members of this society were Mrs. Piozzi, 
Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Bertie Greathead, for whom Horace 
Walpole seems to have had a kindness, which is curious, 
for he did not, as a rule, suffer fools gladly. These were 
soon joined by Robert Merry, a young man about town, 
who had run through a fortune, and had just terminated 
& brief and inglorious career as a guardsman. He came 
to Florence ostensibly to study Italian, and apparently 
lived on his debts. An inordinate facility of versification 
Soon caused him to be recognised as the leader of the 








poetasters who met in the salon of Mrs. Piozzi; and in 
the same year appeared the “Florence Miscellany,” which 
consisted of the collected verses of this mutual admira- 
tion society. 

Merry was a handsome fellow enough, and this, com- 
bined with a pretty way he had with the ladies, and the 
“fanfaronnade des vices qu’il n’avait pas,” made him the 
pet of easy-going Florentine society. He now became a 
member of the Della Cruscan Academy, and rhymed him- 


‘self into the affections of the Countess Cowper. But 


these social successes aroused the jealousy of his rivals, 
and by constant slander and misrepresentation they made 
life in Florence a burden to him. In the spring of 1787, 
after lampooning his enemies, he abruptly sailed for Eng- 
land, where his fame had gone before him. He announced 
his advent in a sonnet “ Adieu and Recall to Love,” signed 
“Della Crusca,” which appeared in the World, a 
periodical conducted by Captain Topham, and mainly 
devoted to the publication of polite verse. The epidemic 
malady thus started, quickly “spread from fool to fool.” 
Anna Matilda (Mrs. Hannah Cowley), Laura Maria (Mrs. 
Robinson), Mit Yenda (Thomas Adney), Edwin (T. 
Vaughan), Carlo, Orlando, “and a thousand other name- 
less names caught the infection; and from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other all was nonsense and Della Crusca.” 

“T read the beautiful lines,” wrote Mrs. Cowley, “and 
without rising from the table at which I was sitting, 
answered them.” Her reply, the “Pen,” was published 
in the World, on the 12th July, under the signature of 
“Anna Matilda.” 


“O! seize again thy golden quill, 
And with its point my bosom thrill : 
With magic touch explore my heart, 
And bid the tender passion start. . .” 


Della Crusca was above all things a man of sentiment, 
and the rapturous indiscretions of Anna Matilda drew 
from him the affecting confession that 


“When thy sweet numbers caught my yielded ear 
Borne on the bosom of the flutt’ring gale 
They struck my heart—and rous’d me to a tear.” 


Mrs. Cowley’s next poem bears eloquent testimony to 
the havoc which the Della Cruscan lyre had wrought in 
her breast, and Merry responds with a delicate compli- 
ment :— 


0.0 0 #0 a ere 

Thy soul’s deep tone, thy thought’s high swell, 
Thy proud poetic fervour known, 

But in thy breast’s prolific zone.” 


The fair Anna Matilda was easily flattered! 

The literary flirtation developed apace, although the 
correspondents had never set eyes on each other; and 
when Della Crusca learnt that “his angel,” the “tenth 
Muse,” is for ever cut off from him by the fearful bonds 
of matrimony, he wrote in such frenzied mood, and the 
fair lady comforted him with such warmth of emotion as 
to draw from Gifford: 


“See snivelling Jerningham at fifty weep 
O’er lovelorn oxen and deserted sheep: 
See Cowley frisk it to one ding-dong chime, 
And weekly [ ] her poor spouse in rhyme.” 


The ardent lover now requested an interview, and in an 
evil moment for them both, the favour was at length 
granted. The episode is described by Della Crusca in 
what was to be the last of his poems inspired by Anna 
Matilda. With his habitual felicity of metaphor, he 
relates how “ As the fond lark, whose clear and piercing 
shake, Bids Morning on her crimson bed awake,” he met 
his enchantress in a wood—strange what a partiality 
enchantresses have for woods! But we must not smile, 
for this was a serious matter. The sight of her reduced 
the excellent Merry into a state bordering on lunacy. 
Then she opened her mouth and staggered him with s 
tremendous apostrophe, on Duty standing between them 
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with “Eternal scorpions writhing in her hands,” and what 
not. It quite takes the reader’s breath away—poor Della 
Crusca! what could he do? There was really only one 
course open to him under the circumstances, and he took 
it. He affected to tear his hair. But the effort was too 
palpable, and the lady was shrewd enough to see that her 
bard was disappointed in her. It is easy to see that he 
had expected a lissome nymph of twenty, and that his 
vanity was shocked to meet a portly matron of forty-six! 

However it may be, the wells of poetry suddenly dried 
up in the breasts of the Della Cruscans, and the publica- 
tion of Gifford’s Baviad in 1791 gave them the coup de 
grace. The venomous little Scotchman used the lash 
mercilessly : 


“But I sing in vain; from first to last, 
Your joy is fustian, and your grief bombast ; 
Rhetoric has banished reason; kings and queens 
Vent in hyperboles their royal spleens. 
Guardsmen in metaphors express their hopes, 
And maidens in white linen how] in tropes.” 


Such was his criticism of Merry’s tragedy “Lorenzo,” 
which met with some success; and in the Maeviad he 
tells the incipient dramatist that: 


“°Tis not enough to dole out Ahs! and Ohs! 
Through Kemble’s thorax, or through Bensley’s nose.” 


Aad when the poet naively asks the public for their candid | 





opinion of his play, Gifford assures him “that worse was | 


never writ before, Nor worse will be—till thou shalt write 
once more.” 

In 1791 Merry married Elizabeth Brunton, the well- 
known actress; and in the following year he went to 
France, and was in Paris on August 10 and September 2. 
He was invited to be present at the trial of the King, but 
refused. Writing to the Countess of Ossory on Sep- 
tember 10 of the same year, Horace Walpole relates 
an amusing anecdote in connection with Della Crusca’s 
sojourn in Paris: 

“In the midst of the massacre of Monday last Mr. 
Merry, immortalised not by his verses, but by those of the 
Baviad, was mistaken for the Abbé Maury, and was going 
to be hoisted to the lanterne. He cried out he was Merry, 
the poet—the ruffians who probably had never read the 
scene in Shakespeare, yet replied, ‘Then we will hang 
you for your bad verses’—but he escaped better than 
Cinna, I don’t know how, and his flight cost him but a 
few gossamery tears, and I suppose he will be happy to 
re-cross the silky ocean, and return to shed dolorous non- 
sense in rhyme over the woes of this happy country.” 

On his wife accepting an engagement at the theatre of 
Philadelphia, he accompanied her thither, 
landed in New York in 1796. Mrs. Merry’s acting met 
with so much success that they determined to stay in 
America. In December, 1798, whilst walking in his 
garden at Baltimore, the poet was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and three days later he was dead. 

In reading the work of Merry and his followers, we are 
as much struck by the perfect mastery of the form as by 
the incredible silliness of the matter. But the most inte- 
resting fact about the Della Cruscans is not that they 
wrote execrable poetry supremely well, but that they fill 
the gap between the great schools of the 18th and early 
19th centuries, and thus explain, to some extent, the 
unparalleled enthusiasm which greeted the advent of 
Byron. 


COMPOSERS AND INVENTORS 


Amonest words which have wandered far from their original 
meaning a place is due to the term “composer,” a writer of 
music. It is the province of philologists to investigate how 
it acquired its current meaning, but as a musical term it 
should obviously signify one who puts together musical 
material to form a work of art. The man who notates a 
musical thought has not necessarily composed music, any 
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more than a man who writes a letter necessarily composes 
one, as he perhaps might have done in the eighteenth 
century. But, if the former has genius, he may have in- 
vented some music, and if he has also craftsmanship he 
may also have composed it. The two terms are far from 
synonymous. There is much music which is composed and 
not invented, and also much which is invented and not 
composed. Music has become impetuous, and, as an old 
German musician in London was fond of saying, “ paper is 
patient.” 

In the world of the music-halls, which is a world apart, 
one frequently comes across a song which purports to be 
“ composed” by the talented comedian whose portrait, in 
characteristic attire and red paint, appears on the title 
page, and “arranged” by some poor devil of a musical 
hack who has put it together for him. The whole thing 
is generally so trite that it is ludicrous to speak of inven- 
tion, or, for that matter, of composition, but, as far as 
these terms may be applied, such a song is invented by the 
comedian and composed by the hack. 

There may be two distinct processes involved in the pro- 
duction of a piece of music. Composition consists in 
putting together musical material with a due regard to 
balance, proportion, appositeness, and form, and uttering 
the whole in a manner free from the sins of illiteracy. 
Musical invention, on the other hand, is the art of making 
new material and of finding new idioms and new devices for 
its expression. Not all composers are inventors, and not ali 
musical inventors are in the strictest sense composers. 
Generally the two elements are combined, but German 
Kapellmeisters and English organists have furnished in- 
numerable examples of the composer who does not invent, 
and the talented young man in a hurry often invites us to 
listen to invention which is far from being composition. 

Assuming a certain measure of the musical impulse, the 
more this energy is absorbed by invention, the less will 
be available for composition, and vice versa. The process 
of invention itself is much more exhaustive of brain energy 
than that of compesition, and when a musician has invented 
a new idiom he is tempted to perfect it at the cost of 
further demands on his reserve of nervous force. The 
composer who succeeds him inherits the idiom, and, being 
saved that much expenditure of energy, is often able to use 
it to far greater advantage than its actual inventor. That 
is why the names of the innovators who extend the limits 
of musical expression often sink into oblivion more rapidly 
than those of men who devote all their energy to the compo- 
sition of the material at hand by means of existing devices. 
The latter are often great composers, whereas the compo- 
sitions of innovators are apt to suffer in quality or in 
quantity from the absorption of their authors in invention. 
Liszt was an innovator. He invented a new idiom for the 
piano, a new species of orchestral music, and many minor 
devices. That made a great inroad on his natural endow- 
ment, and his compositions suffered in quality. Those of 
Borodine, another copious inventor of musical devices, 
suffered in quantity. His works were few, and many of 
them were left unfinished at his death. Many innovators of 
the past, such as Monteverde, are completely forgotten by 
the musical public. It is more than likely that some of the 
daring spirits of to-day will be forgotten a century hence, 
but the idioms invented by them will have passed into the 
common fund of musical resources, and become perfected 
beyond recognition by intervening generations of com- 
posers. It is the province of the innovator to further musi- 
cal progress. It is that of the composer to consolidate and 
render permanent the progress already made, 

Inventiveness may be applied to the musical material 
itself, to the idiom used for its expression, and to the de- 
vices in which it is clothed. The rarest form of inventioa 
is that of the actual musical material, and it usually carries 
the other innovations with it, as of necessity. Beethoven, 
one of the great pioneers of musical progress, was prolific 
in original thought before he had emancipated himself from 
the idiom of Mozart, but he soon created a characteristic 
idiom which became an admirable vehicle for his ideas, and 
the profusion of musical devices due to him is conspicuous. 
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At the same time the perfection of form revealed by his 
works establishes his greatness as a composer in the nar- 
rower sense with which we are now concerned. Chopin was 
another great inventor of idiom and device, and in a lesser 
degree of material, but he was a minor composer. Schu- 
mann evolved an entire new phase of musical art, but was 
not always beyond reproach as a composer. Brahms was 
a greater composer than either Schumann or Chopin, and 
far greater than Liszt or Berlioz. Yet his influence on the 
course of musical progress is less than that of any of these, 
and when his actual proficiency has been surpassed, as it 


inevitably must be in time, his title to fame will be more | 
difficult to establish than that of many men whose achieve- | 


ments now appear less than his. 


The question which of the two types of creative musicians | 


has the greater importance in musical history is one which 


only posterity can decide, and then it will rest not with | 


the musical public, or the professional musicians, but with | 


the patient investigator of the past. Instances abound in 
each generation of composers. 
creator of the modern impressionist song, but he was too 
little of a composer to develop adequately his new idiom. 


Since then a small army of composers has been occupied 


Moussorgsky is the actual | 


with impressionist song, and an art-form has been evolved | 


which embodies Moussorgsky’s conception, but is more per- 
fect than any songs written by him. Except in Russia and 
in France, Moussorgsky’s name is already half-forgotten, 
if it was ever really known, and in another generation 
neither public nor singers will be aware of his life’s work. 
But the investigator of the future who endeavours to trace 


back the course of art-song will inevitably come upon his | ain slain thas sucveunés (ines 


rudimentary attempts to widen the field, and assign him the 
place of honour due to a pioneer. 
Some music has the power of sounding strangely new, 
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string of happily invented phrases. That man, in music, 
is Ravel. 

The practical and the scientific inventor both have their 
counterparts in music, though the former is in the majority. 
To the latter belong such composers as Max Reger, whose 
contrapuntal methods are partly invented, though proceed- 
ing logically from established precedent. The scientist is 
the least sympathetic of musical innovators. Whilst it ‘s 
natural that a musician with the scientific cast of mind 
should express himself by such means, he lives in a some- 
what rarefied atmosphere, too cold for common humanity. 

The new music we hear may consist of familiar material 
expressed in a familiar idiom. If, in addition, it is badly 
composed, which is often the case, it is absolutely valueless. 
But the quality of inventiveness is not indispensable to the 
making of a composer. Saint-Saéns has every title to the 
distinction he has achieved, although there is so little 
which is new in his music that he has been described as a 
master of every style and creator of none. He is debarred 
from entering the circle of the greatest names in music, but 
in the sense which we ascribed to the word at the outset 
he is a great composer. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS—V. 
POETS’ COUNTRY. 
Ir is a country of poets and myths that centres round the 
Euganean hills, that group of strangely shaped “ peaked 


isles” that emerge from the blue and misty levels of the 
The strange three- 





| headed Geryon was, according to one legend, King of 


though characterised by a comparatively small measure of | 


inventiveness. Sometimes it is the 
effect which overwhelms the listener. 


rofusion of musical | 
trauss, for instance, | 


although possessing originality, is not a prolific inventor. | 


He may use a larger palette than his predecessors, but the 
colours on it are the same. He has, however, included a 
few brooms amongst his brushes, and that effectively con- 
ceals the fact that much of his material hovers on the verge 
of the commonplace. Then there is the musical anarch, 
whose title to originality is purely negative. There is quite 
a large number of composers of to-day who imagine it tobe 
strikingly new to say musically “They was” as often’ as 
possible. It is unwise to ignore them altogether, because 


the illiterate tone-poet may be a genius—witness Mous: 


sorgsky—but such men are rare. 

Inventive genius may be conscious or it may be intuitive. 
A composer may express himself intuitively in a new idiom 
simply because that idiom and no other is capable of cloth- 
ing his musical thought, or he may consciously and deliber- 
ately set himself to invent a new musical device for its own 
sake. It is entirtly a matter of temperament. 
responsible for much that is new in modern music, but his 
personal mode of expression was not deliberately invented 
—it was inevitable because he could express himself in no 
other way. .The opposite type is that which the French 
call “un inventif.” A striking example is furnished by 
Maurice. Ravel, in whose music even heredity plays a part. 
His father and brother are inventors in the commonly 
accepted mechanical sense. 
every new ingenious contrivance. All this is reflected in his 
music. which is replete with clever devices for effect. The 
passion is so strong that, judging from his published works, 
one would imagine that he never sets pen to paper unless 
he has ‘a new contrivance to exhibit. He represents the 
extreme of conscious inventiveness. 

There is a widely prevalent view that this process, which 
is the exact opposite of spontaneity, is foreign to the art 
of music. It is thought that music should proceed solely 
from inspiration, and not frém cunning. But music is so 
diversified that it can form an adequate means of expres- 
sion for every variety of human temperament. There can 


be a musical Cellini just as easily as a musical Michel- 
angelo. 


We all know the man whose conversation is a 


Hesperia; Hercules turned with his ploughshare the soil 
of Albano, and Battaglia with its springs. Phaeton, the 
“shining one,” having set mountains on fire in his course, 
made Libya a desert, and darkened the Ethiopians by his 
scorching heat, fell to earth at the mouth of the Eridanus, 
consuming its waters in his downfall, and by its bank his 
sisters dropped their tears of amber in the wave of his 
burial; for the Euganean hills, fantastic always in their 


| flame-like shape and curious isolation, lifting up their iris- 


blue pyramids against the amber of the western sky, “ fitful 


| unreal islands of Circe or of Armida,” as seen from Venice, 


have attracted to themselves this strange story of some 
forgotten convulsion. 

But it is the country of poets, as well as of myths. Look- 
ing over Este is the villa called I Cappuccini, which was 


_ lent by Byron to the Shelleys. in the autumn of 1818. “We 


Debussy is | 


He himself is fascinated by | 





have been living,” writes Shelley to Peacock on October 8, 
“ this last month near the little town from which I date this 
letter, in a very pleasant villa which has been lent us. 
Behind us are the Euganean hills, with Arqua, where 
Petrarch’s house and tomb are religiously preserved. We 
see before us the wide flat plain of Lombardy, in which we 
see the sun and moon rise and set, and the evening star, and 
all the golden magnificence of autumnal clouds.” Here 
he wrote the first Act of “ Prometheus Unbound,” in a little 
ivy-grown summer-house at the end of the garden terrace. 
It was here, too, “from one of the many-peaked summits 
above the town,” that he improvised the “ Lines Written in 
the Euganean Hills,” with their wide aerial landscape: 


“Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair, ... . 

. . Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 
When a soft and purple mist, 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolved star 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound 
Fills the overflowing sky.” 


From Este to Petrarch’s Arqua is no long journey. The 
limestone road that skirts the hills, shining like snow 
under the clear sun, is bordered with hedges of honey- 
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seenied acacias, languid and plume-like in growth, as if 
bowed down beneath their cascades of white blossoms, drop- 
ping a flower carelessly, now and again, upon the green 
margins of the road, which is bright with opening guelder- 
roses, elder and privet, the wide-open shell-like flowers of 
the dog-rose. It passes through swampy fields where grow 
grey vaporous willows, and canes and tall-plumed reeds, 
intersected by narrow dykes of shining water, whose surface 
is pricked by water-violets and large yellow and white 
water-lilies, and where the blue and burnished dragon-flies 
hover in thousands, or chase each other through the 
shadowless sunlight. Then, turning sharply to the left, the 
road rises steeply to the steep village of Arqua, which lies 
in a fold of the arid grey hills. Its houses of grey lime- 
stone seem to be hurrying downhill, like the precipitous 
stream which flows along one side of the street, over whose 
stone trough the women crane, and dip their many-coloured 
rags into the greyish foam. 

“The houses are scattered at intervals on the steep sides 
of the summits; and that of the poet is on the edge of a 
little knoll overlooking two descents, and commanding a 
view not only of che glowing gardens in the dales immedi- 
ately beneath, but of the wide plains above, whose low 
woods of mulberry and willow, thickened into a dark mass 
by festoons of vines, tall single cypresses and the spires of 
towns are seen in the distance which stretches to the mouth 
of the Po and the shores of the Adriatic.” The climate of 
these volcanic hills is warmer, and the vintage begins a 
week sooner than in the plains of Padua. 

“ Amidst the Euganean hills,” wrote Petrarch, “ not more 
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than ten miles from Padua, I have built myself a small but | 


pleasant dwelling, surrounded by an olive-grove and a vine- 
yard, which suffice for the wants of a modest and not 
numerous family.” To Arqua, this steep grey village, 
noted for its wine, Petrarch retreated on his return from 
his unsuccessful attempt to visit Urban V. at Rome, in 
1370, and passed the last years of his life between this high- 
placed solitude and Padua.  Petrarch’s casa, an ‘empty 
cell in the busy hive,’ is shown with its small brick loggia. 
It is one of the highest dwellings in Arqua, and has a wide 
prospect over the folds of the hills, and the hill-built 
village, and its small trim garden, with its laurel—which 
suffers continual stripping at the hands of the custode. 
Within are the scanty memorials of the poet—his chair, his 
inkstand, and his small book-cupboard, and the less 
authentic object, a shrunken and almost hairless mummy 
of a cat, supposed to represent Petrarch’s favourite. The 
frescoes of the scenes from his poems, the autographs of 
the poets who made their pilgrimage there—among them 
Alfieri and Byron—the latter still enjoying his golden Con- 
tinenia] reputation, as “a most illustrious poet who shed 
great honour upon England,” 

On the terrace before the church of Arqua is a tomb, 
which Byron writes of as “plain and venerably simple.” 
It is a coffin of dark-hued Verona marble, standing upon 
thick columns, without any ornamentation. “The revolu- 
tions of centuries have spared these sequestered valleys ”— 
s0 runs the note to “ Childe Harold” ; and the only violence 
which has been offered to the ashes of Petrarch was 
prompted not by hate, but veneration. An attempt was 
made to rob the sarcophagus of its treasure, and one of 
the arms was stolen away by a Florentine, through a rent 
which is still visible. The injury is not forgotten, but has 
served to identify the poet with the country where he was 
born, but where he could not live. A peasant boy of 
Arqua, being asked who Petrarch was, replied that “the 
people of the parsonage knew all about him, but that he 
only knew that he was a Florentine.” M. J. 





“THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK” 


“Wnuat an eternal time that gentleman in black, at Nando’s, 
keeps the paper!” exclaimed Elia in a famous essay. 
Elia, thou should’st be living at this hour—a busy hour 
in our new free library. There! is no one out of the dead 
past we would rather meet than he who, in a similar 
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fantastic speculation, cast a vote for Pontius Pilate. With 
books, papers, magazines, reading, readers end most other 
things pertaining thereto, the name of Charles Lamb is 
inextricably bound up. But of one delightful Elian essay 
we shall always be short, that, namely, “On the Behaviour 
of People in Public Reading Rooms.” 

The newspaper and the literary periodical of our day 
are different not a little from those which Lamb picked up 
in the coffee-house. Gone is the Morning Chronicle and 
the Zown and Country Magazine, with many another 
leisurely miscellany. Gone, too, for which much thanks, 
is the “fellow” who “in barbers’ shops and public-houses ” 
got up and read out loud portions of the paper for the 
benefit of the other customers. “All, all are gone, the 
old familiar faces”—and places (for only Mr. Lucas, prob- 
ably, is able to identify Nando’s), Except one. The 
gentleman in black still persists, and is a constant figure 
in our suburban reading-room—and yours. 

We can never mistake him. He is always reading the 
paper we have come specially to see. Early or late, he 
is there before us, and appears, indeed, to have settled 
himself on to this particular journal to pique us rather 
than to gratify himself. It is a large-sized, illustrated 
weekly (for the illustrations of which we don’t care two- 
pence, and certainly not sixpence), where we delight to 
follow some old journalistic flame. The nearest we can 
get to it to-night, however, is next door, where we assume 
an air of professional abstraction over a shipping gazette. 
The gentleman in black is absorbed, and in the interval 
of our close attachment to an overdue cargo boat, we 
take a glance out of the corner of our eye (a habit which 
grows in this place) at the thing which is enslaving him. 
Not our three columns of literary excitement—we might 
have overlooked it if it had been that—(in the moral, not 
the physical sense), but the minute details of some absurd 
airship. How he pores and ponders—for all the world as 
if he understood it. But we are certain that that is 
impossible, for there he is again on the next page, deep 
in the intricacies of old china or ancient tapestries. No 
man can turn on enthusiasms like this, all with the same 
uncanny absorption. It is either one of two things: the 
gentleman in black has an insatiable craving for every- 
thing with a picture to it—the crudest of all the artistic 
emotions—or else he can tell by the throbbing energy 
with which we are tracking some mysterious “outward 
bounder” that we want his paper and he is determined 
to tire us out. 

He is a tough nut, bué unfortunately he is not the only 
menace to our enjoyment. For there has just sidled up 
to the periodical on the other side of the gentleman in 
black a breezy-looking youth whom we are sure has also 
marked the illustrated weekly ag his own, and will not be 
satisfied for long with the Grocer’s Charter. He will 
soon be exclaiming, like Stevenson’s young sporting friend 
over the Atheneum, “Golly, what a*paper!” Even 
now he has begun to take broad surveys of his neighbour's 
monopoly. We feel that if “cheek” is going to obtain 
the reversion of the picture budget, that journal will not 
be ours. Meanwhile, the gentleman in black, if he really 
be the crafty creature our second speculation has made 
him out, now doubles his pleasure as he becomes aware 
that two of us are waiting to pounce on his paper the 
moment it leaves his hands. 

And he has not nearly done yet. . . . From his scientific 
investigation he has passed to Fashion in the Park, and 
here his curiosity knows no bounds. You would conjec- 
ture that he was searching for some hidden face in this 
pictorial crowd, just as we used to search for the puzzle 
pictures in our youth. He should look up for a moment 
and notice the faces of his rivals. Shipping and Grocery 
are forgotten as we “ gaze at each other in a wild sur- 
mise.” Our impatience with the gentleman in black makes 
us almost friends. 

And there are the portraits of the week’s “late 


lamented” to go through yet, and the sporting pictures, 
and Maud Allan’s latest dance, to say nothing of the 
motor-car section and the Paris hats; while we are con- 
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vinced that, if his object is to increase our knowledge of 
the maritime world, he is quite game enough to wade 
through every one: of the advertisement pages, finding 
sermons in socks, comedies in corsets, and a whole host 
of sage reflections in choice footwear and patent braces. 
We are getting desperate. A journal the other side of 
us has just become vacant. It is a fairish literary gazette, 
and there might be a crumb or two. But we consider, 
and come to the conclusion that we had Letter not station 
ourselves more than one remove from the coveted prize. 
So we stick to our ships. That position seems hopeless 
enough as the grocery youth, now having quite abandoned 
his old trade, stands boldly staring as the gentleman in 
black turns his pages, and waits for the prize to fall. 
We begin to loathe this youth even more than we do our 
ancient enemy, almost make up our mind, it fact, stoi- 
cally to do without the journal ourselves, if ouly the 
gentleman in black will turn back and start all over again 
and so disgust our young friend. But he nears the end. 
He is on a new cocoa essence now, and when he has 
finished what the Lancet says it will be over. Soon we 
shall know our fate, and one thing will decide it. Which 
way will the gentleman in black turn to go? If he turns 
in the direction of grocery we can grab the sheet under the 
very nose of the grocer. If in the direction of shipping 
we are lost. We tremble as he pulls over the last leaf, 
scans curiously the opulent figure of a girl poised on a 
sauce bottle, buttons his coat, grasps firmly his umbrella, 
and turns away with a bland and satisfied air—towards us. 
Gloatingly the grocer seizes the accursed paper and starts 
with the King laying a foundation stone, in which he, too, 
seems to discover every element of artistic variety. We 
have no intention of standing Aim out, not even for our 
journalistic flame. Somehow we had always thought it 
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silly that that man should write in that paper where people | 


only go for the pictures. And we move off murmuring, 
“Que diable allait-il faire... .”? and station ourselves 
wearily at another paper which contains practically the 
same illustrations, but, alas! not a line worth reading. 





AN OLD TOWN 


Bin 





—_— 


classical buildings of more pretension, stranded there from 
the time when the little town was a hive of the wool- 
“spinners ”—with, perhaps, a shell ornament over the 
double door, and worn circular stone steps leading from it. 

Between and among these crazy houses wind everywhere 
tottering, bulging walls, diversified with a blind, filled-u 
square of door or window, where it has been setateredd 
by the house wall of a half-ruined cottage, now stained 
with damp green film, now pushed out of shape by an 
intruding shrub from a garden-patch, now green with tufts 
of groundsel, moss and stonecrop, or wiry yellow wall- 
flower with knotted snake-like roots. 

Looking across from the topmost terrace to the opposite 
side of the valley is the Jacobean Duke’s, or Kingston, 
house, glittering with glass from all fs tall windows, which 
must have seen many ups and downs from the splendid 
indiscretions of the “ Duchess” of Kingston; till it fell 
to being a storehouse for wool. The summits of the 
window-bays are pierced with very busy open-work orna- 
mentation, that has all the brightness and eccentricity of 
the flourishings upon a wedding-cake on a splendid stand. 
Aubrey, who saw it about two hundred years ago, supposes 
that “ If we were on the beginnings of that hill opposite to 
ye house that there must be heard a very good echo; and 
probably if one stand East or West, or at a free distance 
the wing will afford a double echo,” but no one since 
his day seems to have troubled about the echoes, single or 
double! Of the “ Duchess” old people still tell curious 
tales, but her “ historic ” eccentricities have been staged in 
her other country houses; or in that other “ Kingston 
House” in Paradise Row, Knightsbridge, or in Russia. 
Did she fish, one wonders, in the sluggish Avon that flows 
so near the Hall? We know that it was one of her 
favourite amusements and that she used to angle in the 
Colne (when she lived at Percy Lodge, near Colnbrook), 
standing all day long with her feet in the water, and 
fortifying herself by the liberal use of Madeira. Even 
when the villa at Colnbrook was given up, the Duke still 


| hired for her a stretch of waterenear Rickmansworth, 
| where they went to angle for trout in the Chess and lunch 


AN artist wanting a suitable “ background” for the illustra- | 
tions to a “costume” novel might do worse than sketch | 


a certain old town on the Avon, with grey gable-fronted 
houses crowded in the hollow by the river or rising one 
above another in successive ranks up the steep slopes 
and terraces of the valley. Though built of the biscuit- 
coloured stone which comes from the plentiful quarries in 


the neighbourhood, the houses are all toned, or rather | 


smoked, to a strong solid greyness like that of a heavy 
November sky. But in spite of its absence of colouring 
(a sprinkling of smoke-stained, red-tiled roofs being the 
only positive note) the impression it leaves on the eye is 


of something foreign and un-English, owing to its crooked | 


wynds, its breakneck uneven steps leading from terrace 
to terrace, and its groups of houses built round small well- 
like courts. It is possible that some of this exotic 
element is due to “spinners” from Holland brought over 
by a Paul Methuen, a prominent weaver of the day, and 
the part where they lived is still known as “ Dutch Barton.” 

The town is intersected with narrow passages, where one 
can almost touch the sunless walls on either side as one 
walks; one such lane between houses is now called Cut- 
throat Lane (no doubt a corruption of the less macabre 
Cut-through—a fair description enough of it!), but which 
— one of one of Méryon’s sombre etchings of Old 

aris. 

At the top of a steep hill called well-path, we find our- 
selves in the most picturesque part of the town, known as 
‘“Tory,” built of terraces that run along its very top-rank, 
gap-toothed lines of irregular little houses, some ruined 
and crumbling, some roofless or showing only their skeleton 
rafters and sheltering in their decaying walls currant 
bushes, nettles and elder-shrubs straggling over a heap of 
fallen stones. 





These small houses are intermixed with 





off chicken stewed in a silver dish—not unaccompanied with 
Madeira. 

Passing the two half-timbered houses in the Shambles, 
with their beautifully carved barge-boards, we meet the 
slow Avon again; so smooth that the swans, as on a lake, 
“ float double, swan and shadow,” as they glide under the 
interesting town-bridge with its picturesque old “ lock-up ” 
built on the corbelled-out walls of the ancient chapel. 

Some have thought it simply a toll-house, but the invalu- 
able Aubrey says that in the middle of the “ strong, hand- 
some bridge” is “a little chapel, as at Bath, for Masse,” 
so that most likely, as a (now vanished) Hospital of St. 
Margaret stood close by, it may have contained the image 
of the patron saint, and been a place for receiving the 
devotions of the passers-by. The little room, which still 
retains its doorway on the footpath, is paved over with 
ribbed stonework, and seems to have been rebuilt from the 
level of thé floor. It was used before the building of the 
Town Hall as a temporary lock-up for offenders against 
the law—though even for a night’s lodging its dimensions 
seem perilously small! The vane at the top is a fish, and 
it is said that the townsfolk, when they saw a culprit being 
“run in” to the “lock-up,” used to speak of him, in their 
allusive way, as going “auver the water, but under the 
vish.” 


DEMURE 


Turs word is something of an etymological puzzle. The 
ingenious Minshen explained it (1617) as F. de (bonnes) 
meeurs, an etymology accepted by later lexicographers up 
to the time of the N.E.D., which rejects it in favour of 
O.F. meur with prefixed de-. The N.E.D. admits, how- 
ever, that “the nature and history of the prefixed de- are 
obscure.” That the word has been associated with M.E. 
mure from O.F. meur is very likely, the meanings being 
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somewhat similar. The N.E.D. quotes from Cotgrave 
“meur, ripe, mature, mellow; also discreet, considerate, 
advised, settled, stayed,” which certainly supports the meur 
etymology; but it is noteworthy that Cotgrave does not 
use demure as a gloss. Palsgrave also gives almost equi- 
valent meanings for mewrement and demeurement. But 
there are three very strong objections to the theory: (i) The 
addition of the prefix de- to a French loan-word appears 
to be unexampled ; at least, the N.E.D. quotes no parallel. 
On the other hand, the loss of the prefix in such words is 
so common as to be almost normal, e.g., we have, as 
examples of the loss of de-, the words (de )fender, (de)fence, 
(de)spite, (de)splay, (de)stain, to quote only those which 
will occur to everyone. (ii) The word demure is much 
commoner than mure and is recorded much earlier (demure, 
1377, mure, 1440). The latter factor may, of course, be an 
accident. (iii) The oldest meaning of demure is “ calm, 
settled, still” (N.E.D.), and in the earliest example it is 
applied to the sea and contrasted with “rough,” which 
removes it considerably from identity with “ripe.” Now 
‘the nearest E. equivalent to demure, in its older and 
unironical meaning, is staid, the past participle of stay, 
and the oldest equivalents which occur in other languages 
contain the same idea. Palsgrave has “demure, rassis,” 
while for rassis Cotgrave gives “ settled, stayed, at rest; 
sober, temperate, well tempered, whose wild oats are 
sowen.” Hexham (1660) gives as the first Dutch equivalent 
statich (steady), which is glossed constans by Kilian (1620). 

We have also, in the same sense, L. sedatus, glossed by 
F. posé, rassis by Robert Estienne (1536), G. gesetzt, and 
Sp. reposado. Palsgrave renders sober (often used to 
explain demure) by aresté. In the early examples in the 
N.E.D. demure is coupled with staid, sedate, stedfast, etc. 
All these facts point to derivation from F. demeurer, 
to stay. The O.F. atomic stem demor- (in Norman demur-) 
has given the E. verb demur, and the variants quoted 
by the N.E.D. for demure (-muuwir ,-meuer, -uere, -eure, 
-ewre) agree with the Q.F. tonic stem demuer-. There 
are a certain number of adjectives in F. which 
appear to be formed from the stems of verbs, though 
the actual manner of formation is disputed (v. “ Zeit- 

















schrift fiir romanische Philologie,” May, 1909, pp. 277-322). 
Good examples are “comble, full” (combler), “déchaua, 
barefoot” (déchausser), “étanche, water-tight” (étancher), 
“Vache, slack” (lacher), “ trouble, turbid ” (troubler), besides 
a number of less common, or obsolete and dialect words, 
among which may be mentioned “ delivre, nimble,” a com- 
mon word in M.E. The adjective demuer does not appear 
to be recorded in O.F., but Palsgrave has the adverb 
““ demeurement, sadly, wysly,” which, though he is the only 
authority, is an argument for the existence of the adjective. 
But E. seems to have had some partiality for this forma- 
tion, which may have come about in A.F. more freely than 
in Continental F. An obvious example is “ treasure trove,” 
where trove has the function of the O.F. participle trové. 
So also ray occurs commonly in M.E. for striped cloth, 
apparently for rayé, while the older prepenst is transformed 
into prepense. No doubt other examples could be found. 
As for the comparatively rare E. mure, I think it may 
possibly in some cases be the aphetic form of the older 
demure, as in the earliest example (1440) in the N.E.D., “to 
suffere and to be mure,” while in the second example (1442), 
“by commune and mure deliberacion,” it is obviously the 
O.F. “meur, ripe.” E. W. 


THE LONGEST WORD IN THE 
ENGLIS H LANGUAGE 


THis moot point has never been satisfactorily settled. 
About 1870 the Liverpool Daily Courier came out with a 
new word of Gargantuan dimensions, “ velocipedestrianis- 
ticalistinarianologist.” 

An Edinburgh journal followed with “ Ultradisestablish- 
mentariasts,” an extension of Archbishop Benson’s previous 
“ Antidisestablishmentarian,” given in his Diary. 


A junction might be effected if one is anxious to see 
a friend carried out in a state of collapse (to the refresh- 
ment room) that a good long word is, “ Ultrantidisestab- 
lishmentarianists ” (only 33 letters). 

Then there is another short jaw-breaker, “ Antitrans- 
substantiationistically,” which appeared in a Highland 
paper. It is Highland enough, in all conscience. 

Sir Walter Scott has in his journal a word “ floccipau- 
cinihilipilification,” “ which, like a wounded snake, drags 
its slow length along.” 

Then Rabelais takes some doing with his “ Antiperi- 
cametanarbeugedamphicribrationis.” 

Wyntoun, in his VAronicle, supplies us with “ Honorifi- 
cabilitudinitatibus,” which Shakespeare uses in “ Love's 
Labour’s Lost ” (27 letters). Dante also has it in the abla- 
tive singular form in his “ De Vulgari Eloquentia.” 

Byfield, in a treatise on the Colossians (1615) wrote, 
“ incircumscriptibleness.” 

But the Englishman’s real jaw-breaker is a Welsh word 
over which Mr. Justice Lawrance once, at the Anglesey 
Assizes, asked an explanation from Mr. Bryn Roberts, 
M.P., “ What is the meaning of the letters ‘P.G” after 
the name Llanfair?” The answer was, “It is an abbre- 
viation for the village of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogery- 
chwyrndrobwllandysiliogogoch.” How is this pronounced? 
It will take some beating. This word of 54 letters, if 
repeated often enough, is said to be an excellent cure for 
the toothache. 

But the jocular man will tell us there are longer words, 
“smiles” and “ beleaguered,” for instance; because one 
is more than a “mile” and the other more than a 
“league”; and another will insist that the longest word 
in the English language is “longer,” for however long 
any other word may be it is always “longer.” This is on 
the principle of the wily Scot, who bet his chum that Glas- 

gow was not the biggest town in Scotland. ‘“How’s that?” 
he was asked. “There’s a bigger.” “ What is it?” 
“ Biggar,” was the prompt reply. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT “MAN” DOES NOT KNOW! 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Str,—When “eight million women’? “want” anything, it 
goes without saying that they will get it! Yet we are actuall 
assured (by a writer in Hampton’s Magazine, a New Yor 
journal) that no less than “ Eight Million Women ’”’ want some- 
thing, of which “man,’’ up to this moment, has no ken what- 
ever! Now, this is somewhat of a surprise, if not quite in- 
credible, since that blessed creature, woman, has, customarily, 
a pronounced capacity and aptitude to make known her every 
want, mood, and inclination. Nevertheless, it appears that, 
according to Miss (or Mrs.) Rheta Childe Dorr, “in this year 
of our Lord, 1909, there are 8,000,000 women engaged in a great 
international wnion for a world revolution, of which all the millions 
ef men know absolutely nothing! ’’ - 

Surely, then, if this be true, the whole nature of woman must 
have become revolutionised, and all hitherto cherished and 
formulated canons and traditions relative to woman’s being 
and woman’s characteristics must be sufficiently exploded. For 
how, in the name of reason, could “eight million women” 
keep a secret for any length of time, unless, otherwise, their 
whole common nature had become metamorphosed? To be sure, 
your “New Woman,” or she of the “ Militant’’ type, ws @ 
strangely metamorphosed creature, and sort of “ monstrosity ”’ ; 
but, then again, surely there cannot be so many in all the world 
as “eight million’’ female monstrosities. However, let us 
see and hear what Miss Rheta Childe Dorr has furthermore to 
say upon this momentous subject. The lines which I have 
already quoted form but part of the prelude to her disserta- 
tion in the August number of Hampton’s, and it is but fair 





to quote the remainder, which reads as follows: “In this era 
of publicity, these 8,000,000 women have already achieved 4 
record of material accomplishment, have done so much of all 
they have planned to do, that it is humanly certain that they 
will ultimately do all; and yet the world at large remains in 
ignorance of the great change which the historian of the future 
will consider one of the greatest movements of twentieth century 
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civilisation. That is a large statement and a surprising one. 
More remarkable is the origin of the movement in the little 
woman’s club, the study circles and literary clubs, which have 
been familiar objects for the last 25 years. The change began 
when the club women dropped Browning and turned their 
attention to civic affairs.’’ 

So much by way of opening. But have the “club women,” 
to any appreciable extent, “dropped Browning’’? I thought 
otherwise, but must, of course, now revise my view-point. In 
any event, it would be interesting to gather from such an autho- 
rity as Miss Dorr just how it has come to pass that such diligent 
students of the abstruse, or worshippers of the occult, and 
devotees to the “ Browning Cult,”’ as the women composing, for 
the most part, the “literary clubs’’ in England and America, 
have been for so many years, have suddenly evolved as high 
priestesses of the gospel of light and of material progress. For 
this is a decidedly interesting conundrum—not to say an impor- 
tant “ psychical question.”’ For light emanates not from dark- 
ness ; consequently, a long-continued course of groping in dark 
labyrinths can hardly be regarded as convincing evidence of 
the soundness and veracity of this lady’s assertions and assur- 
ances, or of the actual fitness of these “high priestesses ’’ of a 
new gospel for the work before them. Yet I think it must be 
allowed that our women’s clubs are far in advance of the 

enerality of men’s clubs—in America, more particularly. For 
Swore (good-humouredly) we may “guy” and deride the 
“intellectual ’’ and “ esthetic’’ pretensions and aspirations of 
the dear women and their “ Browning;” or “ Literary Clubs,”’ 
they at all events manifest a degree of ideality that is com- 
mendable and becoming in all female relation, even though 
quite often exaggerated in tone and tendency, and, sometimes, 
just as incongruous. But as between the gross materialism and 
sheer selfishness which mostly appertains to and characterises 
the men’s clubs, and the more purely “intellectual ’’ preten- 
sions of the women’s, there is scant question, if question at all, 
of the actual superiority of the latter. However, let us return to 
our mutton, or to consideration of the story of woman’s efforts 
on behalf of human regeneration, as related so charmingly by 
the author in question. In the first place, then, we have it, on 
Miss Dorr’s authority, that “ eight million women ’’ are engaged, 
and have been for twenty years and more, in a great “ revolu- 
tionary ’’ attempt, to which man, in the lump (“stupid man! ’’) 
is an entire stranger. But not content with so broad and 
staggering an assertion, Miss Dorr, like a sensible woman, 
proceeds to particularise and to substantiate. Thus we find in a 
subsequent paragraph the following delightful account of the 
course of procedure adopted by a single advance section of this 

eat “revolutionary’’ organisation: “Thus, one spring 

ay, in Dallas, Texas, at a woman’s club, of the culture 
caste, after the star member had read a paper on 
the ‘Lake Poets,’ and another member had rendered a 
Chopin étude on the piano, they began to talk about the 
stegomzia mosquito; and what a pity it was that the annual 
danger of contagion and death from the bite of that insect had 
to be faced all over again, merely because the city authorities 
hadn’t the money, or said they hadn’t, to cover the pools with 
oil!’? Whereupon a discussion ensued, and ways and means 
were discussed, with the result that committees were appointed 
to “buy oil,”” to “ map out the city”’ and to bring sufficient 
pressure upon the “city authorities’? to purge the city effec- 
tually of the stegomzia mosquito! And so forth, and so on, 
from West to East, and in San Francisco these women’s clubs, 
it a rs, have since proceeded in a triumphant march as 
neal s of sanitation and promoters of sagacious and salutary 
material reforms. And all honour to them for it! 
But it seems, after all, that the one grand desideratum ot these 
“eight million women,’’ for whom Miss Dorr presumes to speak 
authoritatively, is Woman Suffrage! Yet surely man has known 
somewhat of this already ; although he is very far from believing 
that more than an infinitesimal few of these recorded “eight 
millions’? have any such desire. Yet, to be sure, there are 
some admirable and normally organised women “ Suffragists ’’ 
who do thus believe and desire. But not among these are to be 
counted, or regarded, your “ militant’’ type and scatter-brained 
Suffragettes. Yet there is a deep pathos attaching to 
this unsexing and demoralisation of countless thousands 
of our girls and women throughout the English-speaking 
World, as a direct consequence of man’s unfaithfulness, 
and of the industrial conditions of our commercial civili- 
sation. For it is useless, baseless, and unjust to attach 
all the blame to woman’s “invasion of men’s pro- 
vince,’’ or upon woman primarily and completely. For, how- 
ever much woman may have trespassed upon man’s “ premises,”’ 
80 to speak, she has trespassed only by force of circumstances, 
and because of economical, industrial conditions, on the whole. 
And even though it does quite frequently happen in our time 
that many women actually prefer (and to their own direct actual 

sadvantage in the outcome) the office, the shop, and even the 














most shifty and least remunerative occupation in any public 
service, rather than to stay at home and be dependent upon their 
parents, or to domestic ties, the fault is man’s, in the main, since 
the ruthless demands of our commercial civilisation have sapped 
the very foundations of home life and of home associations; 
have revolutionised nearly all natural ties and domestic rela- 
tions, and have wantonly sacrificed accordingly the opportuni- 
ties and privileges of myriads of youths and maidens to marry 
suitably, or with any assurance of happiness, or even of 


‘ subsistence. 


Consequently, the villages are bereft of the young and healthy, 
and the cities are crowded with incompetents and neurotics; 
while, all the time, the raw material of the human kind is bei 
sacrificed ruthlessly to the gaping jaws of a monstrous, bloody 
Moloch, under the guise cot form of “ commercial civilisation.” 
Hence all the unrest, the madness, the disorganisation that at 
a sm prevails, and the clamour and violence of the modern 

uffragette! But—Miss Dorr and her “eight millions of women 
revolutionists ’’ to the contrary, notwithstanding—it is not upon 
the success or non-success of her and their propaganda that all 
depends ; for it can only be by a return to normal conditions, 
and by recognition on woman’s part, as well as on man’s, that 
the actual relations of the two sexes are governed by inviolable 
laws and natural conditions, that abiding peace and harmony 
can be restored. And this reminds me of a beautiful bit of 
allegory (from the pen of one who I am sure must have been a 
poet) I was reading recently—of F. W. Bain’s in effect—and 
as follows:—“In the beginning, when Twashtri came to the 
creation of woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials 
in the making of man, and that no solid elements were left. In 
this dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as follows :— 
He took the rotundity of the moon, and the curves of creepers, 
and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the 
slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the light- 
ness of leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s trunk, and the 
glances of deer, and the clusterine of bees, and the joyous gaiety 
of sunbeams, and the weeping clouds, and the fickleness of the 
winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the peacock 
and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, and the sweetness of 
honey, and the warm glow of the fire, and the coldness of snow, 
and the chattering of jays; and, compounding them oe 
he made woman, and gave her to man. But, after a week, man 
came back to him and said: ‘Lord, this creature that you gave 
me makes my life miserable. She chatters incessantly, and 
teases me beyond endurance, and requires incessant attention, 
and cries about nothing, and is ever idle. I cannot live with 
her!’ 

“So Twashtri said: ‘ Very well!’ and he took her back. 

“Then, after another week, man came back and said: ‘ Lord, 
I find my life is very lonely since I gave you back that creature. 
I remember how she used to dance and sing to me, and to look 
at me out of the corner of her eye, and play with me, and how 
her laughter was very music, so give her back to me.’ So 
Twashtri said: ‘Very well!’ and gave her back again. Then, 
after but three days, man returned again and said: ‘Lord, I 
know not how it is, but after all I have come to the conclusion 
that this creature is more of a trouble to me than a bgp ym so 
please take her back again!’ But Twashtri replied: ‘Out on 
you! Be off! You must manage how you can!’ The man 
said: ‘But E cannot live with her!’ And Twashtri replied: 
‘Neither can you live without her!’ And he turned his back 
on man.”’ 

T hate to write a word more, after reciting this beautiful alle- 
gory of Bain’s, lest I should mar its effects by my own poor, 
jarring phraseology. Yet I cannot refrain from adding these 
few words by way of comment. In effect, then, how do we men 
reconcile our consciences to the fact that we, and we alone, are 
actually responsible for the undoing of our women, and for the 
apotheosis of the modern Suffragette? For God gave us, in 
woman, a very précious, even though a very capricious creature ; 
and, in place of cherishing, shielding, and reverencing her, we 
have degraded, exposed, and scorned her, and made her just 
what she is to-day in the aggregate. For our “ militant’’ and 
“ Suffragette ’’ types are but inverted, perverted, and unsexed 
creatures, of originally divine, elementary compound ; and man 
is responsible for woman’s undoing. Epwin Riviey. 


TENNYSON AND THE SPIRIT OF TO-DAY. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEmy. 


Str,—We are already far —— away from the nineteenth 
century to be able to look at it. Formerly it seemed impossible 
to believe that that complex and many-coloured age in which 
we lived could ever come to be labelled and ~ in a compartment 
like the poor old eighteenth oe et, so strong is the 
human passion for classifying that already we are beginning to 
classify the nineteenth century. 
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Of course, it is very silly. Of course, human thought did not 
change its character in 1801, and retain one uniform character 
for 100 years. But yet, as a matter of fact, when we can get 
far enough away from a period to be able to look at it, we do 
find that it is, broadly speaking, distinguished by a certain 
number of particular chonnoteriatics. The chief mistake is in 
interpreting the word century with arithmetical precision. The 
eighteenth century, for instance, ended in 1789. 

ese considerations arose from the recollection that on 
August 6 of this year we shall keep the centenary of Tennyson’s 
birth. Now Tennyson, as Mr, G. K. Chesterton has lately 
remarked, was a typical nineteenth century man: and as we 
realise the truth of that statement, we realise also how far we 
have already left Tennyson behind us. 

Do not let us be misunderstood. We are not asserting that 
the twentieth century literature is greater than Tennyson. If 
we reasoned upon the assumption that each literary age is 
superior to the last, in what contempt should we hold the 
puerilities of Shakespeare! While as to the Greek Dramas, 
they would be no better than the lispings of babes, and any fool 
could see through the twaddle that Plato turned out. 

No, the point is simply that ours is a different age from the 
age of Tennyson; our literary virtues are different virtues, our 
literary vices different vices. We are out of sympathy with 
him. It is true that there have always been certain ciants, such 
as those just named, who belong to all time; but behind them 
come the men who belong to their age—who voice the spirit of 
the times, and are hailed ds great men by those who feel the 
same spirit within themselves and rejoice to hear it expressed. 

Tennyson, perhaps more than any other poet, voiced the 
oetical spirit of the nineteenth century; and it happens that 
1is life (1809—1892) covered almost the whole of that century, 
and his working life about two-thirds of it. 

Nineteenth century literature was the child of the Romantic 
Revival—of that movement which re-discovered the soul. This 
does not necessarily mean the soul in the theological sense ; 
Shelley, for instance, that quintessence of Romanticism, had 
little truck with theology. But it does mean that the Romantic 
Revival emphasised the importance of the unseen as compared 
with the material, The poets of that earlier movement were 
heaven-sent artists, and therefore, save for occasional lapses 
into banality, their work was beautiful both in manner and 
matter. But their successors, who were more imperfect artists, 
were deeply imbued with the idea of the soul, and hence they 
sometimes presented the world with the spectacle of souls going 
about clad in rather inadequate bodies. This may 
glaringly untrue with regard to Tennyson, that exquisite wielder 
of language, whose faults, it will be urged, lay in the other 
direction, for did he not describe trivial things in lovely words ? 
Nevertheless, in all his sustained work he lacked a sense of 
form. He threw off some of the divinest lyrics in the language, 
but the beauty of his work lay not in form but in colour, His 
most characteristic poem is In Memoriam, and In Memoriam 
is typically nineteenth century. The reality of the soul implies 
the importance of the individual, and especially of the individual 
who writes the poem ; and accordingly we find all these Victorian 
young men—Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough 
—greatly troubled, and greatly troubiing their readers, with 
their own spiritual doubts. They waver, they vacillate; just 
when you have come to the conclusion that they do believe 
something, you find in the next verse that after all they don’t. 
It is true that Tennyson, in In Memoriam, did arrive at a 
vague and hazy hope of immortality; in this respect he was 
more fortunate than most of his brother poets. But whether 
they had hope, or whether they had none, there was one thing 
certain about all of them: they took themselves seriously—they 
thought’ it mattered a great deal whether they believed or not. 
Now, in all this they were very different from the twentieth- 
century writers. These are at once more certain and more 
light hearted. They may be frankly Atheist or frankly Catholic 
or frankly Theist—but they do not vacillate. They do not 
employ their gifts by writing page after page of inconclusive 
speculations ; they do not take themselves seriously enough for 
that, and they take their art too seriously. For it must not 
be thought, as_some lovers of an elder day seem to think, that 
the modern writers aré frivolous. They are as serious as ever 
were the Victorians. but it is another form of seriousness. 
Neither are they any less of egoists than the Victorians; all 
literary geniuses are egoists, but these are the joyous 
egoists who are quite sure their own view is right, while the 
others were the sad egoists who didn’t quite know what their 
own view was, but feared it was probably wrong. 

But let us always remember that we are not saying one is 
better than the other. Only, the twentieth-century mind happens 
to be alive to-day, and “a living dog is better than a dead lion.” 


D. Brace. 
Greenhill, Cheadle, Staffs. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 


trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 


useum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 
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If you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas| 


By WILL BROOKE 6 

S. Author of ‘The Log of a Sailorman.” S. 
Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers oi sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of “‘ The Log of a Sailorman,” which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr. WiLL Brooke 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the crait. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. W1Lt Brooke has gifts of insight, ss 

t 


observation, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story-teller. 


In his new work, ‘OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,” Mr. W111 
BRooKE presents a realistic account of a sailor's life; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voysge in a sailing vessel until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession ; 

the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
‘‘OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches toa 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 
comp'ete satisfaction. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 





SONNETS. sy corp ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “The City of theSoul.” | The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form, ‘Jhey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s recent work in “ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo, Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s, 6d, net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“\ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality, Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 





The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 





The OBSERVER says: 


| “ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and 
| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or putronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE reSMITH'S 


So far as the ACADEMY #s 
concerned, Messrs. WW. FA. 


Smith &3 Son are no longer 
“sll at your servite. We 
have taken the ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get it for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Fe look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 
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